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Preface 


This  little  monograph  is  meant  as  a  record  of  my  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  art  of  the  Pima  Indians,  gained  during 
a  two-years’  stay  upon  the  Reservation.  The  descriptions 
are  not  overdrawn ;  I  have  tried  to  give  a  correct  picture 
>pf  the  Indian  as  I  have  seen  him,  and 
“Of  this  desert  land  of  cactus  and  sand, 

Devoid  of  grasses  and  grain, 

Where  the  jack-rabbit  stands  on  his  two  back  hands, 
And  fervently  prays  for  rain.” 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  I  have  received  much 
help  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Willett,  of  Sacaton.  The 
unselfish  devotion  of  these  two  friends  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Pimas,  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  to  me.  I 
wish,  also,  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
shown  me  by  Dean  Byron  Cummings,  of  the  University 
of  Arizona,  and  the  valued  assistance,  in  the  management 
of  the  publication,  given  me  by  Mr.  F.  E.  A.  Kimball  of 
Tucson. 

My  little  daughter,  Lucretia,  aged  fourteen,  made  the 
sketches  for  me,  and  my  son,  John  McFall,  aged  sixteen, 
the  line  drawings  and  cover  design,  and  I  am  issuing  this 
little  book  in  the  hope  that  it  may  “do  its  bit”  in  stimu¬ 
lating  interest  in  basketry,  and  in  the  other  fast  disap¬ 
pearing  American  arts. 

J.  F.  BreazealE, 

Tucson,  Arizona. 


December  1,  1923. 
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Art  In  The  Great  Southwest 


N  popular  conception,  the  Great  Southwest  in¬ 
cludes  the  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
only, — this  term  being  entirely  two  limited  to 
suit  the  fastidious  Californian  who  dwells  be¬ 
low  the  Tehachapi.  Upon  the  high  mesa  lands  and  desert 
plateaus  of  the  Great  Southwest,  the  Apache,  the  Navajo, 
the  Hopi,  the  Piute,  the  Maricopa,  the  Yuma  and  other 
tribes,  once  roamed  in  wild  freedom,  and  here  under  a 
saphire  sky  was  developed  a  civilization  that  was  all  their 
own,  long  before  Cortez  with  his  barbarous  horde,  set  out 
to  Christianize  Mexico.  Even  at  the  present  day,  from 
Colorado  and  Utah  upon  the  north  across  the  burning 
plains  to  old  Mexico  upon  the  south,  can  still  be  seen  the 
remains  of  this  civilization  that  had  reached  a  high  state 
of  development  long  before  the  white  man  ever  dreamed 
of  a  western  continent. 

Before  I  made  my  home  among  the  Indians  of  the 
Great  Southwest  and  felt  the  keen  delight  of  the  desert, 
I  used  to  wonder  why  this  land,  seemingly  so  arid  and 
barren  and  so  full  of  hard  knocks,  should  have  been  the 
scene  of  such  a  civilization,  and  I  know  that  thousands 
of  tourists,  as  they  come  through  on  the  Santa  Fe  or 
Southern  Pacific  and  catch  glimpses  of  this  by-gone  cul¬ 
ture,  wonder  about  it  as  I  did.  It  is  different  now,  when 
I  can  see  something  more  than  the  dry  stream  beds  and  the 
alkali,  the  hungry  coyote  and  the  jack  rabbit,  and  the 
greasewood  and  mesquite,  struggling  for  a  living. 

The  height  of  any  civilization  is  measured,  not  by  the 
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Fig:.  1.  Stately  Suhuaro. 
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military  prowress  of  the  nation,  but  by  the  progress  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  zenith  of  Grecian  glory  is  marked,  not 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  but  by 
Phidias,  when  he  chiseled  the  Olympian  Zeus.  The  mili¬ 
tary  genius,  Genghis  Kahn,  seems  insignificant  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  architectural  genius  who  built  the  Taj 
Mahal.  Florence  in  her  glory  was  the  Florence  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci  and  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  it  is  the  same 
through  all  ages,  we  measure  man  by  his  artistic  achieve¬ 
ments,  whether  they  be  in  architecture  or  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing  or  poetry.  And  so,  our  estimate  of  Indian  civilization 
should  be  based  upon  the  progress  he  has  made  in  art. 

The  three  branches  of  art  that  may  be  classed  as  purely 
American  are  blanket  weaving,  pottery  and  basket  mak¬ 
ing, — all  three  of  these  were  highly  developed  in  the 
American  Indian  without  the  aid  of  the  white  man,  but, 
incidentally,  all  three  now  face  total  extinction  unless  the 
white  man  does  something  to  prevent  it. 

The  natural  desire  of  the  Indian,  as  with  all  other  races 
of  men,  has  been  to  express  himself  in  some  form  of  art, 
and  this  desire  has  developed  his  talent,  which  has  shown 
itself  with  remarkable  individuality,  breadth  and  boldness. 
With  the  white  race  we  use  words  both  to  express  and 
conceal  our  thoughts,  but  the  Indian  has  not  considered 
words  as  even  a  desirable  means  of  expression,  for  he  has 
too  few  words,  only  enough  to  communicate  his  most 
necessary  ideas,  therefore  he  did  not  turn  toward  oratory. 
He  did  not  turn  toward  sculpture,  for  he  had  no  chisel 
and  no  marble;  he  did  not  turn  toward  painting,  for  he 
had  no  canvas  and  no  brush  and  few  pigments.  His 
talents  turned  toward  the  useful  and  he  made  the  useful 
ornamental. 
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The  different  tribes  of  Indians  differed  from  one 
another  in  language,  in  customs  and  in  artistic  tastes,  much 
as  the  nations  of  Europe  now  differ  from  one  another, 
so  each  had  found  a  distinctive  way  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  in  art, — for  example,  the  Navajo  with  his  blanket, 
the  Hopi  and  Maricopa  with  their  pottery,  and  the  Pima 
with  his  matchless  basket.  To  every  one,  even  though 
slightly  familiar  with  Indian  art,  the  individuality  of  the 
Indian  appears  in  ‘his  production.  The  Pima  basket  is 
indelibly  stamped  “Made  in  Pimeria”,  where  the  willow 
and  devil’s  claw  grow,  while  the  Navajo  blanket  carries 
with  it  the  atmosphere  of  the  high  plateaus,  wild,  free 
and  barbaric. 

In  the  development  of  Indian  art  we  also  see  the  effect 
of  environment.  The  Navajos,  living  in  high  altitudes 
and  shivering  with  the  cold  during  the  winter,  naturally 
turned  their  thoughts  toward  blankets,  while  the  Pimas, 
in  the  hot  Valley  of  the  Gila,  needed  little  in  the  way  of 
bodily  covering,  but  being  an  agricultural  people  they  did 
need  baskets  in  which  to  winnow  their  grain  and  store 
their  crops.  Nearly  all  the  Indian  tribes  made  pottery, 
with  varying  degrees  of  skill,  for  they  all  needed  it  in 
their  cooking,  but  in  all  probability  the  best  pottery  mak¬ 
ers  developed  in  the  vicinity'  of  the  best  clay  pits.  The 
introduction  of  sheep  that  found  pasture  in  the  rough 
Navajo  country,  was  also  a  great  stimulus  to  the  weavers, 
and  so  as  in  the  case  of  the  clay  pits,  the  best  blanket 
makers  developed  where  the  best  material  was  to  be 
found.  The  Pima  basket,  too,  owes  its  beauty  largely, 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made.  The  combination  of 
cottonwood,  willow,  devil’s  claw  and  tule,  was  hard  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  section  than  the  Gila  Valley. 
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Thus  impelled  by,  natural  laws  and  inspired  by  natural 
phenomena,  the  Indians  of  the  Great  Southwest  had  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  approaching  perfection,  these  three 
fine  arts,  blanketry,  pottery  making  and  basketry,  long 
before  the  caliche  of  the  Cast  Grande  was  dug  up  and 
moulded  into  form. 

I  have  a  Navajo  rug  under  my  feet,  now,  as  I  write, — 
a  modest  one  it  is  true,  but  nothing  ever  came  from  the 
looms  of  Kermanshah  that  surpassed  it  in  beauty,  in 
color,  in  symetry  and  sense  of  design.  With  the  wool 
bleached  white  by  the  sun,  or  clipped  black  from  her  off- 
type  sheep,  and  one  other  color,  red,  the  Navajo  woman 
has  woven  a  masterpiece  that  could  hang  in  the  Louvre 
without  discredit.  The  mixture  of  white  and  black  forms 
her  gray.  And  her  red,  how  red  it  is,  the  Navajo  red, 
the  barbaric  red,  she  alone  knows  so  well  how  to  weave 
it  in  and  out  among  her  triangles  and  her  rectangles  that 
it  looks  more  like  her  hogan  on  fire  than  an  ordinary  rug ! 

Imagine  this  primitive  woman,  sitting  out  in  front  of 
her  hut — her  hogan — upon  the  desert,  with  the  sun  beat¬ 
ing  down  mercilessly  from  a  sky  that  is  always  clear, 
with  no  loom  except  some  crude  sticks,  and  with  no  pat¬ 
tern, — but  with  a  masterful  conception  standing  out  before 
her  in  the  warp, — weaving  this  wonderful  specimen  of 
barbaric  splendor.  Watch  here  deftly  with  her  left  hand 
run  that  bunch  of  bright  colored  weft  through  one,  two, 
three,  four,  five  taut  warp  strings ;  watch  her  beat  down 
the  weft  with  a  rude  batten  stick,  and  again  take  up 
another  bunch  of  bright  yarn.  What  tells  her  to  run  this 
bunch  through  only  one,  two,  three  times?  Watch  her 
day  by  day  and  you  will  see  her  conception  come  out  in 
bold  design, — a  conception  that  would  grace  the  drawing- 
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room  of  any  mansion.  Ever  since  her  forefathers  first 
began  to  steal  sheep  from  white  settlers  in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  this  woolen  blanket  has  been  her  pride,  and  to 
weave  a  rug  more  bold,  more  brilliant,  and  more  barbaric 
than  her  sisters,  has  been  the  incentive  that  has  produced 
such  results. 

But  her  genius  antedates  the  coming  of  the  Spaniard, 
with  his  sheep ;  for  untold  ages  she  has  been  weaving  cot¬ 
ton  into  raiment,  into  bear  traps,  into  fish  nets  for  her 
husband,  and  into  the  cradle  for  her  baby.  Even  before 
the  wild  cotton  had  been  caught  up  from  the  canyons  and 
made  useful,  she  sat  high  up  in  the  cliffs  and  wove  twigs, 
soft  desert  grass  and  cottonwood  into  raiment,  into  fish 
nets  and  into  baskets,  working  much  as  a  white  woman 
would  with  her  knitting,  when  tired  out  by  her  labor  in 
the  patches  of  corn  and  tepary  beans,  growing  in  the  val¬ 
ley  below.  The  art  of  weaving  is,  probably,  the  oldest 
fine  art  in  existence  today;  and  the  Navajo  woman  doing 
what  she  does  with  the  things  that  she  has,  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  nothing  short  of  a  miracle. 

When  we  of  white  blood  listen  to  an  artist  sing  we* get 
an  intense  delight  in  the  expectation  of  hearing  him  strike 
some  new  chord.  Call  it  what  you  may,  it  is  the  indivi¬ 
dual  touch  that  thrills  us.  This  is  where  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture  differs  from  grand  opera.  In  the  old  Navajo  blank¬ 
ets,  the  bayettas,  and  even  those  of  more  recent  design, 
before  commercialism  had  played  such  havoc  with  art, 
there  was  a  thrill  in  every  square  inch.  The  individuality 
of  the  maker  was  there,  the  touch  of  the  Navajo  squaw 
who  had  probably  never  been  across  the  aroyo  that  divided 
her  mesa  from  the  land  of  the  Moki  to  the  west.  Though 
her  colors  were  only  somber  black,  white  and  gray,  she 
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The  Desert 
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knew  how  to  make  them  stand  out  in  dazzling  splendor. 

I  can  spread  out  this  rug  that  is  now  under  my  feet 
and  never  tire  of  looking  at  it,  for  to  me  it  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  desert,  with  its  greasewood,  and  its  alkali, 
its  sandstorms,  its  bare  hills  and  all  that.  And  Hosteen 
Beechi  felt  it  for  she  wove  into  her  handiwork  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  whirlwinds,  the  lightning  and  the  storm. 

A  short  time  ago  I  drove  out  through  the  desert  into 
the  land  of  the  Maricopas.  We  stopped  at  the  edge  of  a 
big  open  flat  and  walked  through  the  alkali  to  a  little  hut 
that  stood  out  among  the  greasewood  and  scrub  mesquite. 
Lena  Mesquerre  was  not  at  home  and  so  we  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  a  look  at  the  surroundings  before  she 
appeared.  Her  house,  if  you  can  call  it  such,  is  about 
ten  feet  square  and  made  on  the  sides  of  arrow  weed, 
roughly  woven  in  and  out  through  light  suhuaro  ribs,  and 
plastered  on  the  outside  with  mud.  It  had  no  floor  and 
was  open  on  one  side.  The  furniture  compared  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  house. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lena  appeared,  coming  barefooted 
through  the  field.  You  have  heard  of  the  downtrodden 
Indian,  but  this  was  not  Lena,  she  swept  in  with  the  grace 
and  dignity  of  a  highborn.  With  the  alkali  still  between 
her  bare  toes,  she  looked  us  over  and  I,  for  one,  felt  my 
inferiority.  However,  Lena’s  genial  smile  and  well  bred 
manner  soon  put  us  all  at  ease. 

Lena  Mesquerre  is,  probably,  the  best  pottery  maker 
of  her  tribe,  a  tribe  that  for  centuries  has  moulded  iu 
beautiful  design  the  sacred  mysticism,  the  familiar  ob¬ 
jects  and  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  desert.  She 
gathers  her  own  clay  from  a  nearby  pit,  that  for  ages  has 
furnished  the  material  for  her  kind,  dries  it  in  the  sun, 
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sifts  it  to  remove  the  coarser  particles,  and  with  only  a 
piece  of  gourd  for  a  foundation  form  and  a  smooth 
stone,  she  moulds  a  bowl,  a  jar,  a  small  piece  or  a  large 
piece, — anything  that  her  fancy  dictates.  She  moistens  her 
clay  to  a  consistency  of  putty  and  pulls  it  out,  much  as  a 
candy  maker  would  do,  until  it  is  about  as  thick  as  one's 
finger.  Beginning  at  the  bottom  upon  the  gourd  founda¬ 
tion,  she  coils  this  roll  of  clay  around  and  around,  up¬ 
ward  and  upward,  smoothing  it  out  with  her  fingers,  until 
the  piece  of  pottery  is  finished.  She  then  dries  the  piece 
in  thd  sun,  rubs  it  smooth  with  the  stone  and  mounds  up 
the  piece  with  several  others,  with  dry  mesquite  and 
bakes  them  in  this  primitive  manner.  With  a  short  piece 
of  yucca,  trimmed  down  to  a  fine  point,  she  now  puts  on 
her  colors, — her  white  (pipe  clay — kaolin),  her  reddish 
yellow  (ochre,  from  the  Gila  River  bed),  and  her  black 
(an  infusion  of  the  mesquite),  and  again  sets  the  pieces 
in  the  sun  to  dry  before  firing  them  as  before.  When  the 
firing  is  over,  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  efforts,  she  puts 
the  warm  pieces  upon  her  rude  table,  stands  back  and  ad¬ 
mires  her  handiwork,  these  great  pictures  of  the  Great 
Southwest. 

She  brought  out  some  specimens  of  her  work  and 
placed  them  before  us  with  an  air  one  might  expect  from 
the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  of  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
Lena  did  not  care  whether  or  not  we  bought  any  of  her 
pottery,  and  she  contrived  to  leave  us  with  the  impression 
that  she  was  doing  us  a  favor  by  showing  it  to  us.  How¬ 
ever,  we  bought  her  out  and  left  her,  a  great  picture 
herself,  standing  out  in  the  desert,  satisfied  with  herself 
and  her  surroundings. 

I  have  upon  my  desk  now  a  bowl,  fresh  from  the 
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hands  of  Lena  Mesquerre,  and  it  gives  me  the  same  pleas¬ 
ure  that  I  get  from  the  Navajo  rug  that  lights  up  the 
room  like  the  glow  of  sunset.  Lena  will  not  stand  for 
her  picture,  and  she  does  not  have  to  have  her  picture 
taken,  for  every  piece  of  her  pottery  carries  her  likeness. 
Her  decorations  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  Indian-like  and 
crude,  she  does  not  care  if  her  designs  do  not  come  out 
even  at  the  end,  but  her  superb  sense  of  mathematics 
stands  out  in  her  effort  to  express  herself  in  art.  Lena 


Fig'.  3.  Fresh  from  the  Hands  of  Lena  Mesquerre. 


excels  in  one  thing,  and  few  other  artists  excel  in  more 
than  one  thing,  she  excels  in  the  beautiful,  soap-bubble 
like  effect  that  she  gives  her  pottery.  It  can  hardly  be 
imitated.  Almost  any  one,  who  has  once  seen  her  work, 
can  go  into  a  room  half  full  of  Indian  art,  and  pick  out 
the  handiwork  of  Lena  Mesquerre. 

What  a  delicate  sense  of  touch  must  exist  in  the  tips 
of  Lena’s  fingers  that  enables  her  to  mould  a  work  of  art 
so  beautiful  and  symetrical.  I  would  like  to  have  my  two 
little  girls  go  down  in  the  desert  and  understudy  her,  but 
Lena  will  not  have  an  understudy,  she  will  not  speak  the 
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-English  language,  and  pretends  not  to  understand  you 
when  you  speak  to  her.  You  have  to  carry  an  interpreter 
along  when  you  call  on  Lena. 

In  her  early  years  Sara  Siddons  was  a  lady  in  waiting 
to  Lady  Bertie,  and  the  wife  of  England's  leading  peer 
said  that  she  always  felt  an  irresistable  desire  to  rise  when 
her  maid  entered  the  room.  The  harmonious,  impressive 
personality  of  Sarah  Siddons  showed  itself  while  she  was 
yet  a  lady's  maid,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  one  has  the 
same  feeling  that  Lady  Bertie  had,  when  in  the  presence 
of  Lena  Mesquerre,  the  spectacular  genius  of  the  Mari¬ 
copa  desert. 

But  genius  in  pottery  making  is  not  confined  to  the 
Maricopas.  Upon  the  second  mesa  of  Hopi  land,  near 
Palacca,  Arizona,  lives  another  one  of  the  wonderful 
women  of  America.  Nampeyo  is  fifty-three  years  old  and 
has  two  grown  up  daughters.  She  is  in  the  class  with 
Lena  Mesquerre,  but  you  can  no  more  compare  the  pot¬ 
tery  of  the  Maricopas  with  that  of  the  Hopis  than  you 
can  compare  the  blankets  of  the  Navajos  with  the  baskets 
of  the  Pimas.  They  are  as  distinct  and  as  different  as 
such  works  of  art  can  be.  A  few  months  ago  a  young 
Hopi,  Douglas  Douma,  of  Palacca,  wrote  me,  “Nampeyo 
still  able  to  make  them."  “Got  two  daughters."  “Make 
them  better."  “Make  them  like  you  say  make  them."  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  that  Nampeyo  is  still  able  to 
“make  them",  but  as  Douglas  married  one  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  due  discount  should  be  placed  upon  the  statement 
that  the  daughters  make  them  better. 

Nampeyo's  eyesight,  of  late  years,  has  been  very  poor, 
but  in  spite  of  this  she  still  sits  out  before  her  hut  upon 
the  second  mesa,  and  turns  out  as  good  work  as  she  did 
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Fig.  4.  A  Hopi  Bowl,  by  Nampeyo. 

in  her  younger  days.  In  fig.  4  is  shown  one  of  her  latest- 
productions. 

And  there  are  other  women  in  other  tribes  that  are 
just  as  spectacular  as  Hosteen  Beechi,  Nampeyo  and  Lena 
Mesquerre. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  everlasting  feature  of  any 
civilization  is  its  art,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the 
Great  Southwest,  where  such  a  high  order  of  culture  has 
arisen  and  flourished  and  where,  with  the  exception  of 
its  art,  nothing  remains,  nothing  even  historically,  but  a 
few  ruins  and  remnants  of  by-gone  achievements.  How¬ 
ever,  the  art  is  here,  untouched  by  the  accumulating  cen- 
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turies.  This  is  the  spirit  that  has  lived  while  the  Apaches 
and  the  marauders,  the  sandstorms  and  the  pestilences 
and  time,  itself,  have  conspired  together  to  destroy  every 
other  vestige  of  civilization  of  the  Great  Southwest. 
These  arts,  blanketry,  pottery  and  basketry,  are  the  only 
arts  that?  are  of,  pure  American  origin. 

But  blanketry  and  pottery  are  stories  by  themselves. 


Fig.  5.  A  Pima  Basket  Maker  at  Work. 


The  Pima  Indians 


|OR  many  centuries  the  dry  but  fertile  Valley  of 
the  Gila  has  been  the  home  of  a  brave  and  tal¬ 
ented  people.  They  call  themselves  Aw-aw-tam 
or  ‘‘The  People”,  but  the  early  Spanish  explor¬ 
ers  called  them  Pimas  and  the  land  which  they  occupy, 
Pimeria.  The  name,  Pimeria,  has  been  lost  since  the  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  people  have  taken  possession  of  the  Great 
Southwest,  but  the  name,  Pima,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  words  “pe-ne-mah-ch”,  and  means  “I  don't 
know”,  is  still  used  to  designate  “That  tribe  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  middle  district  of  the  Rio  Gila.” 

At  the  present  day,  the  bed  of  the  Gila  in  its  course 
through  Pimeria,  is  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the 


Fig1.  6.  Picture  Rocks  on  the  Pima  Reservation. 
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year,  and  sandstorms  and  small  whirlwinds  move,  one 
after  another,  along  the  stream  bed,  and  jerk  up  the  sand 
and  silt  left  by  the  flood  waters  in  a  most  picturesque 
way,  but  in  early  days  there  was  plenty  of  water  in  the 


Fig.  7.  An  Indian  Vatha. 


river,  and  a  high  order  of  irrigation  agriculture  had  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  valley,  long  before  history  began  upon  the 
American  continent.  The  Valley  of  the  Gila,  therefore, 
was  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen  in  comparison  with  the 
desert  plateau  to  the  south  and  the  high,  barren  mesas 
to  the  north.  The  Pimas  affectionately  call  the  river 
“A-kee-mull”,  and  to  them  it  was  what  the  Nile  is  to  the 
Egyptians.  Now-a-days  the  Indian’s  face  brightens  when 
the  muddy  flood  waters  come  down  the  river. 

Of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Pimeria,  little  is  definitely 
known.  They  were  an  agricultural  people,  they  con¬ 
structed  irrigation  projects,  they  built  villages,  and  they 
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made  implements  of  wood  and  stone,  but  where  they 
came  from  and  where  they  went,  no  one  knows.  When 
asked  about  this  by-gone  civilization,  the  Pimas  almost 
invariably  say  “Ho-ho-kum”,  meaning  “all  gone”  or  “an¬ 
cients”,  and  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the  information  that 
remains  in  Pimeria  of  these  interesting  people. 

All  over  the  reservation,  where  it  was  at  all  possible  to 
get  water,  and  in  many  places  where  irrigation  now  seems 
impossible,  can  still  be  seen  remnants  of  this  prehistoric 
civilization.  On  “both  sides,  old  irrigation  ditches  tap  the 
Gila  and  lead  off  through  the  desert  toward  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  along  their  routes  mounds  of  earth  and  adobe 
and  low  stone  walls  now  mark  places  where  once  pros¬ 
perous  farms  lay.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  about 
three  miles  from  Sacaton,  lying  close  to  an  old  irrigation 
ditch,  is  a  field  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  divided  into 
small  patches  of  about  fifty  feet  square,  by  low  ridges 
•of  stone.  This  field  is  now  overgown  with  suhuaros  and 


Fig1.  8.  Where  the  Pimas  Live. 
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mesquite.  On  a  neighboring  hill  there  stood  a  fort  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions,  and  scattered  all  over  the  valley 
can  still  be  seen  pieces  of  pottery,  broken  metates  and 
other  household  and  farming  implements  of  stone. 

In  these  prehistoric  days,  the  inhabitants  of  Pimeria, 
for  mutual  protection,  lived  in  villages  and  some  of  these 
must  have  been  very  populous.  The  best  preserved  of 
these  villages  is  the  celebrated  Casa  Grande,  which  was 
probably  the  last  one  built,  and  which  lies  in  the;  form  of 
a  square  compound,  and  was  originally  surrounded  by 
an  adobe  wall  about  seven  feet  high.  Inside  this  com¬ 
pound  stood  the  main  citadel,  the  Casa  Grande,  or  big 
house,  fig.  9.  This  was,  and  still  is,  a  very  imposing 
structure,  and  its  plan  of  architecture  shows  a  great  deal 
of  thought.  It  stood  four  stories  high,  and  its  walls  that 
were  made  of  adobe  were  over  four  feet  thick.  Around 
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the  Casa  Grande  and  inside  the  inclosure,  stood  many 
clan  houses,  and  other  low  adobe  structures,  and,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  desert  for  an  area  of  several  square  miles, 
can  still  be  traced  the  ruins  of  other  town  sites,  similar 
to  the  one  at  Casa  Grande,  but  evidently  antedating  it  by 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Indians  call  the  Casa  Grande 
"Montezuma’s  House”,  and  they  have  several  traditions 
connected  with  it.  These  compounds  now  constitute  one 
of  our  national  monuments,  and  they  are  located  about 
three  miles  east  of  the  Pima  Reservation,  and  about  eight 
miles  southwest  of  Florence. 

These  compounds  at  Casa  Grande,  as  well  as  their 
other  ruins,  plainly  show  that  they  were  built  for  defense, 
and  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  were  continually  harassed  by  the  Navajos  of 
the  north  or  the  warlike  Apaches  of  the  east.  They  were 
an  agricultural  people  and  a  peaceful  people,  and  living 
in  a  fertile  valley,  they  no  doubt,  collected  goodly  stores 
of  provisions  for  the  winter,  and  these  stores  must  have 
been  a  tempting  bait  to  their  hungry  and  warlike  neigh¬ 
bors.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  archaeologists  that  be¬ 
cause  of  this  continual  pressure,  they  migrated  north  and 
probably  amalgamated  with  the  Hopis  or  some  other 
tribe. 

The  present  day  Pimas,  probably,  came  into  Pimeria 
very  soon  after  the  valley  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Ho-ho-kum.  They  have  a  tradition  that  they  came  from 
the  east,  but  from  whence  they  came,  or  when  they  came, 
no  one  knows.  They,  too,  had  the  Apaches  to  deal  with, 
and  their  annals  for  their  early  years  are  devoted  largely 
to  their  struggles  with  these  people.  But  the  Pimas, 
while  docile  and  friendly,  were  at  the  same  time  warlike 
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and  valliant,  and  in  a  defensive  role  were  more  than  a 
match  for  these  enemies.  Father  Kino,  an  early  Spanish 
Padre,  who  came  into  Pimera  in  1694,  says — “For  these, 
our  Pimas,  defend  themselves  very  well,  better  than  any 
other  nation  whatsoever,  against  the  warlike  Apaches  and 
their  allies,  the  Hocomes,  Janos,  etc.,  and  they  continually 
win  very  good  victories  over  them.” 

The  Pimas  of  the  present  day  live  in  villages  very  much 
like  they  did  when  the  Spaniards  first  came  into  the  Val¬ 
ley.  However,  their  villages  are  more  scattered  now,  as 
the  Apaches  no  longer  camp  on  their  trails.  Their  houses, 
or  “kis”,  oval  shaped  like  a  big  Dutch  oven  and  built  of 
adobe  mud,  very  much  like  children  build  frog  houses, 
have  given  way  to  square  houses,  built  by  wattling  arrow 
weeds  in  and  out  between  suharo  ribs  or  mesquite  poles, 
and  plastering  the  outside  with  mud.  These  are  covered 
with  suhuaro  ribs  and  brush,  and  roofed  with  about  six 
inches  of  earth.  They  are  usually  of  approximately  the 
same  size,  about  fourteen  by  sixteen  feet,  and  I  have 
never  seen  one  of  them  with  a  floor  and  few  of  them 
have  chimneys.  They  do  their  cooking  outside  of  the  ki 
in  their  cawseens,  little  round  inclosures  of  brush  or 
adobe.  The  Indian  wants  only  the  necessities  of  life  and 
upon  living  among  them  one  is  always  reminded  of  how 
far  from  necessities  are  the  things  that  white  people  now 
demand  as  such. 

Pimeria  was  originally  divided  into  seven  districts,  and 
the  tribe  was  governed  by  one  chief,  with  seven  assistant 
or  sub  chiefs.  Nominally  this  system  still  prevails,  but 
the  chiefs  have  lost  practically  all  of  the  authority  that 
they  once  possessed.  The  present  head  chief  is  Antonio 
Azul.  They  still  speak  their  own  language,  which  is  a  mu- 
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sical  dialect,  and  varies  in  many  respects  in  each  village. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  traits  of  the  Pimas  has 
been  their  loyalty  to  the  whites.  Throughout  the  long 
period  when  the  Apaches  were  on  the  warpath  there  was 
not  a  single  uprising  among  the  Pimas,  and  old  travelers 
tell  us  that  they  always  felt  safe  among  them. 

They  are  not  lazy  people,  but  their  division  of  work 
is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  white  man.  For  many 
generations  they  were  continually  harrassed  by  the  raids 
of  the  Apaches  and  at  no  time  was  any  one  safe,  so  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  men  were  forced  to  stand  guard  while 
the  women  worked  in  the  fields.  This  condition  of  affairs 
brought  about  a  system  that  in  part  remains ;  the  house¬ 
keeping  duties  are  few,  so  a  certain  amount  of  the  field 
work,  such  as  cutting  the  corn,  is  turned  over  to  the 
women.  The  men  do  their  part  of  the  work  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  understanding  between  them. 

They  plant  their  little  fields  of  wheat,  corn  and  beans, 
as  they  did  long  ago,  which  if  the  summer  rains  come 
early  enough,  furnishes  them  with  their  principal  food. 
They  are  not  different  from  the  rest  of  their  race,  how¬ 
ever,  in  being  improvident,  so  in  years  of  drought,  when 
no  water  comes  down  the  Gila,  they  often  suffer  for  food. 
In  late  years  the  Government  has  established  a  dozen  or 
more  pumping  plants  for  irrigation  purposes,  which  has 
gone  far  to  relieve  this  situation.  The  older  generation 
still  grind  their  wheat  and  corn  upon  the  metates, 
make  their  tortillas,  and  cook  their  frijoles  as  they  used 
to  do,  before  the  advent  of  the  white  man.  In  the  olden 
times  they  ate  a  great  many  products  of  the  desert  that 
are  now  little  used  for  food ;  they  gathered  the  mesquite 
pods,  ground  them  into  a  meal  and  made  this  into  a  very 
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palatable  broth  or  into  a  sweet  cake,  and  they  ate  the 
leaves  of  many  of  the  desert  plants,  much  as  we  do 
greens.  They  ate  jack  rabbits  and  pocket  gophers,  they 
dug  cactus  roots  and  ate  the  catkins  of  the  cottonwood, 
the  berries  of  the  squaw  bush  and  the  fruit  of  the  opuntia 
.and  the  suhuaro.  Old  Juan  Manuel  tells  me  that  such 
hard  times  as  they  have  now-a-days  were  unknown  then. 

The  Pimas  are  honest  and  industrious  and  I  have  never 
seen  such  unselfishness  among  any  other  people.  They 
are  cleanly,  truthful  and  self-  respecting,  and  the  most 
even  tempered  individuals  that  I  have  ever  met. 

The  Pimas,  like  all  Indians,  are  people  of  few  words, 
they  say  just  as  little  as  possible,  and  one  soon  thinks 
when  trying  to  get  any  information  from  them,  that  their 
language  must  consist  chiefly  of  “yes”,  “no”  and  “I  don't 
know”.  They  are  exceedingly  non-committal,  and  this 
characteristic  often  leads  to  amusing  incidents.  Recently 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Government  school  gave  one  of 
the  children,  a  boy  of  about  twelve  years,  an  essay  to 
write.  He  was  told  toj  select  his  own  subject,  but  after 
sitting  like  a  little  sphynx  for  about  ten  minutes,  the 
teacher  decided  to  help  him  this  much,  “Write  about 
anything  that  you  see  around  you  every  day,”  she  said. 
“Suppose  you  write  about  this  village.”  Now,  the  school- 
house  at  Sacaton  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  village 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  woven  wire  fence.  The  little 
fellow  worked  for  probably  half  an  hour,  then  brought 
up  his  essay,  which  read  in  full,  “Over  the  fence  village.” 
The  point  of  view  of  the  boy  is  fairly  characteristic  of 
all  the  people  of  the  tribe,  he  probably  would  have  used 
no  more  words  than  these  in  describing  his  village  to  a 
friend  who  had  never  seen  it. 
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The  Indian  takes  up  things  exactly  where  he  leaves 
them  off;  he  is  matter  of  fact,  and  there  is  nothing  im¬ 
plied  about  him.  A  short  time  ago  I  learned  that  Emily 

Blackwater  was  a  very  fine  bas¬ 
ket  maker,  and  as  I  had  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Emily,  I  set  out  across  the  des¬ 
ert  to  find  her.  As  I  walked 
through  the  grease  wood  and 
cacti  I  met  an  old  lady,  coming 
along  barefooted,  with  a  smile 
upon  her  face,  and  I  asked  her 
where  Emily  Blackwater  lived. 
She  could  speak  no  English,  but  she  understood  me  and 
pointed  through  a  cluster  of  mesquite  to  a  hut  about  a 
hundred  yards  away.  She  shook  hands  with  me  and  wob¬ 
bled  off  in  the  direction  she  was  going.  I  went  on  toward 
the  house  until  I  met  some  children  who  could  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  asked  them  about  Emily.  They  said  “Here  where 
she  live,  but  yonder  goes  Emily.”  The  old  lady  that  I 
had  just  met  was  Emily  Blackwater  and  she  had  taken 
me  at  my  word.  I  had  not  asked  her  where  Emily  Black¬ 
water  was,  but  where  she  lived,  and  she  had  implied  noth¬ 
ing  else  from  my  question.  There  is  nothing  imaginative 
about  Emily. 

A  few  experiences  like  this  soon  gives  one  an  insight 
into  the  Indian’s  manner  of  thinking  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  way.  How  very  much  he  is  like  the  other 
creatures  of  the  desert !  For  centuries  he  has  lived  in  this 
romantic  valley,  in  this  desert  surrounded  by  rough 
mountains  that  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  plains,  which 
were  to  him  the  barriers  of  his  domain.  His  civilization 
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Fig.  11.  Mary  Juana. 

! 

is  therefore  filled  with  what  might  be  termed  local  color; 
he  has  wrestled  with  the  hardships  of  the  desert  until  he 
has  become  stamped  as  a  desert  character.  For  ages  he 
has  watched  the  suhuaros  stand  like  lone  sentinels  among 
the  rocks,  like  broken  pillars  of  some  ruined  city,  sil¬ 
houetted  against  the  blue,  and  he  has  watched  the  cholla 
cactus  bristling  in  the  sunlight,  both  clothed  in  defensive  , 
armor,  in  thorns  like  points  of  steel,  both  ready  for  the 
stern  conflict,  ready  for  the  struggle  for  life,  for  the  hard 
conditions  that  nature  has  ordained.  He  has  seen  the  I 
desert,  covered  with  its  soft  gray  mantle,  soft  to  the  eye,.  j 
but  oh !  how  hard.  Every  plant  and  shrub,  every  animal,,  j 
every  living  thing,  provided  with  defensive  weapons.  | 
That  beautiful  flower  carries  a  sting  concealed  in  its  j 
petals  and  that  little  red  ant  has  its  hand  against  the 
world.  All  are  fitted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  all  are  j 
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ready  to  struggle  for  their  existence,  all  obeying  the  laws 
of  the  desert. 

The  Indian  is  the  child  of  the  desert  and  nature  did  not 
change  her  methods  to  suit  her  child.  She  has  no  favor¬ 
ites,  and  to  her  he  is  no  more  than  her  other  children, 
the  coyote  and  the  jack  rabbit,  the  mesquite  and  the  palo 
verde.  He,  too,  must  obey  the  inflexible  law  of  the  land.* 

In  this  strange  land,  eternally  kissed  by  a  burning  sun, 
and  untouched  by  the  frosts  of  winter,  the  Pima  has  lived 
and  developed,  so  like  all  other  specimens  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  he  is  the  product?  of  environment.  He  is 
what  these  conditions  have  made  him,  and  if  he  had  not 
adapted  himself  to  conform  to  natural  laws  he  would  not 
be  here  to  tell  the  tale.  He  is  in  the  class  with  the  cholla 
and  the  grease  wood,  with  the  Gila  monster  and  the  horned 
toad.  He  can  meet  the  rattle¬ 
snake  upon  equal  terms,  and 
he  can  flourish  where  a  coyote 
would  starve.  The  white  race 
is  under  the  impression  that 
the  Indian  is  not  adaptable, 
when  in  reality  he  is  the  most 
adaptable  creature  on  earth. 

He  is  the  twin  brother  of  the 
suhuaro  and  he  has  borrowed 
the  reserve  and  dignity  of  the 
rocks  on  the  hills.  He  has 
learned  mimicry  as  a  chame¬ 
leon  has  learned  it,  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  purpose,  he  has  absorbed  self  preservation  from  his 
association  with  the  tarantula  and  scorpion,  and  he  is  a 

*“The  Desert”,  by  Van  Dyke. 
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post  graduate  in  the  school  of  the  wolf  and  the  coyote.  It 
is  the  white  race  that  is  not  adaptable.  Like  his  twin 
brother,  the  suhuaro,  his  life  is  full  of  hard  knocks,  it 
took  a  long  time  for  him  to  grow,  he  stands  out  like  a 
sentinel  guarding  the  geckos  and  gophers,  the  rats  and 
the  Gila  monsters,  his  fellow  creatures  of  the  desert.  Like 
the  suhuaro  he  stands  alone  as  if  he,  too,  had  stickers 
upon  him,  surrounded  by  a  circle  that  no  one  can  get 
through.  He  is  appropriate  to  his  setting,  the  Indian  is 
just  as  much  a* part  of  the  desert  as  the  desert  is  a  part 
of  the  Indian.  He  is  the  living  example  of  endurance 
and  patience,  and  all  this  is  reflected  in  his  handiwork. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  Indian 
and  his  good  qualities  by  merely  reading  about  him,  or 
even  by  a  few  visits  with  him.  One  has  to  live  with  him, 
to  share  his  joys  and  his  harships,,  to  think  as  he  thinks, 
in  order  to  fully  appreciate  his  virtues.  He  has  a  civili¬ 
zation  and  a  culture,  but  his  civilization  is  as  different 
from  the  civilization  of  the  white  man  as  the  conditions 
that  brought  about  these  civilizations  differ  from  each 
other. 

It  always  impressed  me  as  being  presumption  upon  our 
part  to  ignore  the  culture  of  the  Indian.  Many  times 
have  I  driven  down  the  Gila  to  call  on  old  Juan  Manuel, 
and  his  manner  toward  me  was  always  that  of  an  educated 
gentleman.  He  is  a  representative  of  the  old  school.  He 
always  met  me  with  a  warm  handclasp  and  called  me 
“Friend”,  and  I  felt  complimented.  Juan  knows  thou¬ 
sands  of  things  that  we,  white  people,  will  never  know, 
so  no  one  can  well  call  him  uneducated. 

And  his  good  wife,  Mary,  many  times  have  I  admired 
her  as  she  sat  out  upon  the  desert  and  gossiped  in  an  un- 
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known  tongue,  and  many  times  have  I  watched  her  as  she 
wove  her  mystic  symbols  into  her  matchless  baskets.  Her 
hands  are  as  slender  and  graceful  as  any  young  white 
woman's,  who  has  never  known  work.  She  has  a  manner 
more  like  a  woman  who  w7as  reared  in  a  home  of  refine¬ 
ment  than  one  raised  in  a  patch  of  thorny  mesquite  down 
in  the  Sacaton  desert.  She  is  not  an  exception,  she  rep¬ 
resents  the  general  rule  among  the  women  of  Pimeria. 
They  are  industrious  and  uncomplaining,  two  qualities 
that  are  often  missing  in  their  white  sisters  of  artistic 
temperament.  They  are  modest  in  their  opinion  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  their  work,  and  are  very  shy.  Their  voices 
are  always  gentle  and  well  modulated,  and  there  is  always 
a  childlike  simplicity  about  their  manner  and  their  work. 
In  all  my  experience  among  the  Pimas,  I  have  never  seen 
a  woman  treated  with  discourtesy  by  a  man,  nor  have  I 
heard  a  mother  scold  her  child.  In  this  respect,  in  my 
opinion,  they  excel  the  average  white  person. 

While  the  Pima  men  are  often  talented,  the  artistic 
Indian  is  the  Indian  woman.  She  probably  had  long  felt 
the  desire  to  express  herself  before  she  found  the  mater¬ 
ial  she  could  handle,  and  when  this  was  once  found  it  is 
easy  to  picture  her  development.  To  the  Pima  woman, 
the  basket  is  the  most  useful  of  all  her  possessions,  for 
in  it  she  carries  her  burdens,  rocks  her  baby,  makes  her 
bread,  winnows  her  grain  and  stores  her  food  for  the 
winter.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  turned  toward  it  for  an 
expression  of  her  art. 

“Probably  no  specimen  of  Indian  handiwork  is  so  much 
admired  as  the  basket,  and  while  there  are  Papago, 
Apache,  Zuni,  Yokut,  Washoe,  Chimehuevi,  Piute,  Hopi 
and  Makah  baskets,  there  are  none  like  the  Pimas.  The 
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white  of  the  willow  soon  turns  a  golden  brown  and  be¬ 
comes  smooth  and  glossy,  and  the  devil’s  claw  softens 
with  age.  For  strength  and  usefulness,  for  practical  in¬ 
destructibility,  for  gracefulness  of  shape  and  beauty  and 
diversity1  of  pattern,  in  my  opinion,  the  Pima  basket  ex¬ 
cels  anything  of  its  kind  in  the  world.” 
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The  Pima  Basket 


HE  Pimas  weave  many  kinds  of  baskets.  Thev 

*  * 

make  their  ki-a-has,  or  carrying  nets,  of  suhuaro 
ribs  and  maguey  fibre,  and  their  large  grain  bins 
of  straw  or  arrow  weed,  but  in  discussing  the 
basket  as  a  work  of  art,  such  types  will  not  be  considered. 

Basketry  in  Pimeria  is  practiced  by  old  and  young 
women  and  young  girls  alike,  but  not  in  every  home. 
Probably  not  one  woman  out  of  ten  knows  how  to  weave 
a  creditable  basket.  The  art  of  fine  weaving  seems  to  run 
in  some  families  much  as  a  talent  for  music  does,  and  it 
sometimes  seems  especially  marked  in  one  neighborhood 
and  nearly  absent  in  another.  There  are  schools  in  bas¬ 
ketry  just  as  there  are  schools  in  painting;  a  very  positive 
character,  like  old  Josephine  Wiston,  will  have  an  effect 
upon  the  art  of  her  neighborhood.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  go  into  a  store,  where  a  large  number  of  baskets 
are  for  sale  and  tell,  not  only  the  village  from  which  the 
basket  came,  but  the  name  of  the  woman  who  made  it. 
Many  times  a  woman  brings  in  a  basket  to  sell  and,  not 
being  able  to  speak  much  English,  says  that  she  made  it, 
but  one  can  tell  by  looking  at  it  that  she  did  not  make  it, 
but  that  some  other  well  known  weaver  did.  Certain  de¬ 
signs  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  certain  localities. 

There  are  only  four  materials  that  are  of  much  im¬ 
portance  in  Pima  basketry,  willow,  “che-ult”,  and  cotton¬ 
wood,  “aw-aw-pah”  twigs,  which  constitute  the  white 
parts  of  the  weft,  the  outer  coat  of  the  horns  of  martynia, 
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or  devil's  claw  pods,  “e-htik”,  which  forms  the  black  de¬ 
signs,  and  the  stalks  of  the  cat  tails  or  tule,  “aw-ta-wha-k” 
that  make  up  the  body  of  the  coil  or  warp. 

The  Pima  basket  is  unique  because  the  Indian  woman 
does  it  all  by  herself.  She  gathers  her  willow  twigs  in 
the  springtime,  when  the  flood  waters  are  high  in  the  Gila 
and  the  rising  sap  is  bursting  the  buds  into  baby  leaves 
and  catkins.  She  knows  the  right  time,  they  must  be  of 
the  growth  of  the  previous  year  and  they  snap  easily  from 
the  main  stem  when  they  are  “ripe”.  She  binds  up  her 


Fig.  13.  A  Closeup  View  of  a  Basket. 
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14,  When  the  Flood  Waters  Run  High  in  the  Gila. 
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treasure  in  bundles  and  carries  it  home,  and  before  the 
hot,  dry  winds  that  blow  up  the  valley  can  wither  them, 
she  takes  them  one  by  one,  and  holding  them  between 
her  teeth,  she  draws  off  the  slippery  bark,  splits  and 
spreads  out  the  white  twigs  to  mellow  in  the  bright  Ari  - 
zona  sunshine.  She  gathers  her  cottonwood  twigs  in 
much  the  same  way,  before  the  caterpillars  come,  and  ties 
them  up  in  bundles.  She  gathers  her  tide  during  the  hot 


Fig'.  15.  A  Dry  Marty nia  Pod. 
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days  of  June  and  July,  and  her  martynia  pods  after  the 
first  frosts  of  autumn.  She  does  it  all  when  she  is  not 
busy  with  the  harvest  or  in  gathering  and  preparing  food 
for  her  half  dozen  little,  bronze,  hungry  children. 

The  willow  and  cottonwood  twigs  are  split  into  three 
or  four  or  more  strips,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
basket  to  be  woven,  and  this  part  of  the  work  looks  easy 
until  one  tries  to  do  it  himself.  The  woman  takes  up  a 
twig,  starts  the  split  at  the  small  end  into  the  proper 
number  of  segments  with  her  teeth  or  with  an  awl  or 
knife,  and  then  dexterously  carries  the  split  down  to  the 
other  end  by  running  her  thumb  along  as  the  split  pro¬ 
ceeds,  making  it  as  smooth  and  uniform  as  possible.  Oc¬ 
casionally  it  “runs  out”  with  the  Indian  woman,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  it  does  not  when  you,  yourself,  try  to  do  it. 
The  splits  have  a  tendency  to  coil  up  when  they  are  dry, 
so  in  this  shape,  in  circular  rolls  about  six  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  they  are  bound  up  and  put  away  for  future  use. 

The  willow  and  cottonwood  are  used  in  much  the  same 
way,  but  for  some  reason,  cottonwood  seems  to  be  in  bad 
repute  among  the  old  time  weavers.  They  seem  to  dis¬ 
dain  it,  and  look  upon  it  much  as  a  Navajo  woman  looks 
upon  Germantown  yarn.  It  is  probably  not  so  durable  as 
willow  and  this  may  account  for  its  being  in  disrepute. 
It  seems  to  be  more  easily  worked,  especially  in  the 
smaller  baskets  that  require  very  narrow  splits,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  a  good  cottonwood  basket  from 
a  willow  one  unless  the  two  kinds  are  placed  side  by  side. 
The  willow  turns  a  light  brown  with  age  while  the  cot¬ 
tonwood  does  not,  and  the  cottonwood  baskets  are  usually 
softer  and  more  pliable  than  the  willow  ones. 

The  tide,  or  cat  tail  stems,  are  gathered  while  they  are 
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green,  the  leaves  and  heads  are  cut  off  and  the  stems  are 
then  split  lengthwise  into  two  strips.  These  strips,  upon 
drying,  curl  inward  and  look  like  a  single  round  stalk. 
They  are  usually  a  yard  or  more  in  length  and  when  dry 
a  little  larger  than  an  old-fashioned  knitting  needle. 

These,  too,  are  tied  up  in 
small  bundles  and  put  away 
The  martynia,  or  devil's 
claw,  grows  wild  over  the 
reservation  where  the  soil  i$ 
fertile  and  where  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it  growing  out 
upon  the  desert  away  from 
any  cultivated  field  or  wash. 
The  Indians  often  plant  a  few 
stalks  around  their  houses,  as 
the  wild  varieties  often  have 
short  horns  that  are  not  suitable  for  basketry.  The  mar¬ 
tynia  is  a  very  interesting  plant  from  the  fact  that  nature 
has  endowed  it  with  a  very  effective  means  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  itself.  The  plant  grows  very  much  like  a  stalk  of 
cotton  or  okra,  and  has  an  abundance  of  seed  pods,  see 
fig.  15.  When  green  these  pods  are  covered  with  a  sheath 
which  peels  off  when  the  seeds  are  ripe  and  exposes  two 
sections  about  four  inches  long,  each  provided  with  horns 
sometimes  ten  or  twelve  inches  long.  These  horns  curve 
inward  and  end  in  a  rather  sharp  hook.  When  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  the  pods  become  detached  from  the  stems  and 
are  caught  in  the  wool,  or  around  the  legs  of  some  passing 
animal  and  are  carried  away,  the  seeds  dropping  along  as 


Fig.  16.  Showing  Beginning 
of  a  Basket. 
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the  animal  walks,  and  in  this  way  a  wide  distribution  is 
brought  about. 

The  outer  coat  of  the  horns  is  black,  and  this  part  is 
used  in  basketry  to  contrast  with  the  white  of  the  willow 


Fig.  17.  Josephine  Wiston. 

or  cottonwood.  The  dried  pods  are  gathered  and  pressed 
together  in  round  bundles  as  large  as  a  bushel  measure 
and  are  put  away  with  the  other  material. 

Sometime  before  basket  making  begins,  the  pods  are 
taken  apart  and  soaked  overnight  in  water,  or  buried  a 
day  or  two  in  moist  soil  to  soften  the  fibre.  Each  horn 
is  then  taken  by  the  end  and  an  awl  run  under  the  outer 
coat  in  order  to  start  the  split.  The  end  of  the  split  is 
then  taken  between  the  teeth  and  a  narrow  band  of  fibre 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide  is  deftly  pulled  off 
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the  entire  length  of  the  horn.  Only  two  splits  are  taken 
from  each  horn,  and  why  they  take  only  two  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  out.  The  horns  are  often  large  enough 
to  make  four  splits,  but  they  invariably  take  two,  one  from 
each  side,  and  discard  the  rest.  These  curl  up  and  are 
bound  in  coils,  in  size  and  shape  very  much  like  the  wil¬ 
low  and  cottonwood.  After  the  skinning  process  the  dried 
pods  are  often  piled  up  and  beaten  with  a  stick  to  shake 
out  the  seeds.  These  are  eaten  and  are  much  like  a 
pumpkin  seed  in  flavor. 

The  basket  maker  wants  few  implements  to  work  with, 
a  knife,  almost  any  kind  will  do,  and  an  awl.  The  awls 
were  formerly  made  of  cactus  spines,  of  bone  or  hard 
wood,  but  they  are  now  made  of  steel.  Some  of  the 
women  use  large  darning  needles  attached  to  wooden 
handles  for  their  finer  work. 

The  Pima  woman  seldom  makes  baskets  during  the 
hot  weather;  usually  it  is  not  until  late  winter  that  one 
sees  her  in  her  most  picturesque  attitude,  sitting  out  upon 
the  desert,  surrounded  by  her  bundles  of  willow  and 
devil’s  claw.  Many  times  have  I  driven  up  to  their  huts 
and  found  them  at  work.  They  usually  sit  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  their  houses,  with  a  tin  can  or  small 
bucket  half  full  of  water  in  which  they  keep  their  willow 
or  cottonwood  and  devil’s  claw,  as  these  have  to  be 
worked  while  wet.  They  also  have  a  short  piece  of  board 
lying  close  by.  The  young  women  usually  stop  suddenly 
when  a  stranger  comes  near  and  sit  as  still  as  statues, 
saying  little  or  nothing,  but  the  older  ones  go  on  with 
their  weaving,  paying  no  attention  to  you  whatever. 

The  older  women  remind  one  very  much  of  a  silk  worm 
at  work,  in  the  swinging  motion  of  their  heads,  as  they 
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Fig.  IS.  jSh owing  the  Bowl  or  Squaw  Shape. 
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use  their  teeth  in  splitting  the  tule  or  smoothing  the  wil¬ 
low  or  devil’s  claw.  There  is  no  lost  motion  in  their 
work,  they  use  both  hands  and  their  teeth  with  the  regu¬ 
larity  and  mechanical  swing  of  a  piece  of  machinery.  It 
looks  very  much  like  instinct,  like  a  bird  building  a  nest. 

The  women  usually  prepare  their  material  as  they  go 
along  with  their  work.  They  split  the  dry  tule  stalks 
into  several  parts,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  basket 
to  be  made,  for  the  larger  baskets  a  dozen  or  more  of 
these  strips  are  taken  for  a  coil.  They  take  the  willow  or 
cottonwood  splits  out  of  the  water  and,  holding  one  end 
between  their  teeth  they  scrape  the  rough  side  backward 
and  forward  with  a  knife  until  it  is  smooth  and  regular ; 
then  all  small  knots  or  irregularities  are  cut  off  against 
the  board  upon  the  ground.  In  the  best  baskets,  where 

a  very  small  and  even  split  is 
required,  the  women  take  an 
old  tin  can  and  punch  small 
holes  of  different  sizes  in  the 
bottom.  Beginning  with  a 
larger  hole,  a  split  of  willow 
or  cottonwood  is  threaded 
into  it  and  run  rapidly  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  until  it  is 
smooth  and  moves  easily.  It 
is  then  taken  out  and  thread¬ 
ed  into  another  hole  of  small¬ 
er  size  and  treated  in  the  same 

Fig.  19.  An  oiia  shape  Basket,  way,  until  finally  uniform 

splits  are  obtained. 

A  Pima  basket  is  always  woven  in  a  spiral  coil  and  the 
center  is  nearly  always  made  of  devil’s  claw.  In  the  be- 
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ginning,  several  strands  of  tule  are  taken  and  these  are 
wound  around  spirally  from  one  end  with  a  wet  split  of 
devil’s  claw,  for  a  short  distance,  about  an  inch  in  the 
larger  baskets.  The  wrapped  end  is  then  coiled  upon 
itself  and  the  lacing  process  is  begun.  Oftentimes 
a  peculiar  knot  of  devil’s  claw,  see  fig.  16,  is  made,  which 
gives  the  center  a  checkerboard  or  mat  effect.  Occas¬ 
ionally  a  center  as  large  as  three  inches  square  is  woven 
in  checkerboard  style  before  the  regular  coil  weaving  is 
begun. 

In  the  lacing  process,  each  coil  is  securely  fastened  to 
that  part  that  is  already  made  by  passing  the  strand  of 
weft  of  willow  or  devil's  claw  through  another  strand  of 
the  same  material  on  the  wrapping  of  the  coil  already 
made.  The  awl  is  used  for  this  purpose  as  a  white 
woman  would  use  a  stiletto  in  her  embroidery.  When 
a  split  of  the  weft  has  been 
used  up  the  end  is  cut  smooth¬ 
ly  against  the  side  of  the  bas¬ 
ket,  and  so  skillfully  is  this 
clone  that  not  in  one  basket 
out  of  a  hundred  would  the 
end  of  the  split  be  noticed,  in 
fact  in  most  good  baskets  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  find 
where  one  split  ends  and 
where  another  one  was  put  in. 

When  a  basket  is  finished 
a  black  braid  of  devil's  claw  Fig.  20.  A  Coyote  Track  Design, 
is  invariably  put  on.  This 

braid  is  either  made  by  passing  the  devil’s  claw  split  over 
and  over,  either  at  right  angles  to  the  coil  or  in  an  oblique 
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angle  to  it,  fig.  22,  catching  up  a  part  of  the  coil  with 
each  stitch,  or  in  the  more  elaborate  and  tasteful  way  of 
passing  the  split  through  a  part  of  the  coil  from  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  basket  to  the  outside,  then  bringing  the  split 
over  the  edge  and  obliquely  forward  for  a  space  of  four 
stitches,  then  again  inserting  it  through  the  coil  from  the 
inside  to  the  outside  as  before  and  bringing  it  over  and 
obliquely  backward  for  a  space  of  three  stitches  and  in¬ 
serting  it  through  the  opening  that  was  made  for  that 
stitch.  This  braid,  when  finished,  has  the  appearance  of 
fig.  23. 

I  have  frequently  tried  to  find  out  something  about 
the  origin  of  these  styles  of  braiding,  but  none  of  the 
Pimas  seem  to  know  anything  about  it.  When  first  fin¬ 
ished  the  basket  is  rough  upon  both  sides  and  it  is  then 
polished,  usually  by  long  rubbing  with  a  coarse  cloth,  and 
it  is  wonderful  what  an  improvement  can  be  brought 
about  in  the  appearance  of  a  basket  by  this  finishing 
process. 

Many  of  the  old  baskets  were  woven  so  closely  that 
they  would  hold  water  and  many  were  made  waterproof 
by  means  of  a  gum  that  was  obtained  from  one  of  the 
desert  plants. 

At  the  present  day  the  Pimas  are  weaving  baskets  in 
many  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  big  ollas,  holding  ten 
gallons  or  more,  down  to  the  small  plaque  that  can  be 
held  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  While  not  so  popular  among 
the  tourists  as  some  of  the  other  shapes,  the  bowl  or 
“squaw  shape”  basket  is  the  most  decorative,  see  fig  18, 
and  it  is  upon  baskets  of  this  shape  that  the  best  weavers 
spend  most  of  their  time.  This  is  what  might  be  called 
the  typical  Pima  basket,  these  are  the  baskets  in  which 
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the  Aw-aw-tam  women  for  ages  have  been  winnowing 
their  grain,  making  their  bread,  and  carrying  their  bur¬ 
dens.  These  are  the  baskets  that  are  dear  to  the  Pima 
woman’s  heart,  and  when  any  one  of  them  refers  to  her 

t/t/i/v 

Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23. 

work  basket  you  may  be  sure  that  she  refers  to  one  of 
this  shape.  They  vary,  in  diameter,  from  a  few  inches 
to  about  two  feet,  and  in  depth,  from  the  flat  plaque,  to 
a  bowl  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  at  the  center.  Occas¬ 
ionally  filagree  or  open  work  is  woven  around  the  edges, 
and  upon  a  few  occasions  I  have  seen  a  row  of  gaudy 
beads  woven  into  the  weft  near  the  upper  edge,  but  such 
as  this  detracts  very  much  from  the  value  of  the  basket. 
They  also  occasionally  dye  the  design  or  parts  of  it,  a 
brown,  or  more  rarely  a  pink  or  other  color;  the  brown 
being  obtained  from  a  weed  which  they  gather  upon  the 
mountains  and  the  pink  by  boiling  the  white  splits  with 
a  piece  of  red  cloth  containing  a  dye  that  will  run. 
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The  average  white  person  has  little  idea  of  the  time 
and  patience  required  in  making  a  basket.  The  women 
do  not  work  all  day,  they  work  very  much  as  our  grand¬ 
mothers  used  to  do  with  their  knitting,  that  is  when  they 
are  not  busy  with  their  other  duties.  Usually  the  morn¬ 
ings  are  given  up  to  housekeeping  and  in  gathering  and 
preparing  food  for  the  family,  and  it  is  not  until  after 
dinner  that  they  sit  down  to  their  basket  making.  Some 
of  them  work  at  night,  but  this  is  unusual  as  they  ordi¬ 
narily  have  no  artificial  light.  When  weaving  a  coil  about 
six  inches  in  diameter,  a  woman  thinks  that  she  is  pro¬ 
gressing  rapidly  if  she  is  able  to  weave  once  around  in 
one  day.  A  basket  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  diameter 
usually  requires  four  weeks  or  more  for  its  completion. 
Josephine  Wiston’s  daughter  told  me  that  her  mother 


Fig.  24.  A  Specimen  of  the  Handiwork  of  Susie  Antone. 

spent  almost  a  year  in  working  upon  the  squashbloom, 
shown  in  fig.  101,  but  Josephine  is  old  and  she  cannot 
work  as  rapidly  as  she  used  to  do.  Katherine  Nish  spent 
about  four  weeks  upon  the  spider  and  the  fly,  fig.  77 , 
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and  about  the  same  amount  of  time  upon  each  of  the  two 
desert  pictures,  figs.  78  and  79. 

The  average  bowl,  or  squaw  shaped,  basket  contains 
about  twelve  stitches  of  willow  to  the  running  inch  of 
the  coil,  but  a  finely  woven  basket  like  the  eagle,  fig.  76, 
contains  thirty  or  more  stitches  to  the  inch.  The  coils 
in  all  baskets  are  woven  around  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

The  best  baskets  are  so  accurately  woven  that  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  curve  of  the  bowl  represents  a  perfect  geomet¬ 
rical  figure,  and  no  matter  in  what  position  the  basket 
is  turned  upon  its  axis,  the  symetry  of  the  figure  is  al¬ 
ways  maintained.  It  is  always  a  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  me  that  a  woman  can  begin  in  the  center 
of  a  basket  and  gradually  enlarge 
her  coils  so  that  all  of  them  bear 
the  same  relationship  to  each  other. 

She  must  always  bear  in  mind 
two  things,  as  she  enlarges  the 
coil  she  must  maintain  the  prop¬ 
er  curve,  and  every  split  must  have 
the  same  tension  or  the  curve  will 
bulge  out  in  one  position  and  be 
drawn  in  at  another.  I  once  knew 
two  women,  a  mother  and  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  could,  at  different  times 
weave  upon  the  same  basket  and  Fig.  25.  a  well  Made 
maintain  so  uniform  a  curve  that 

no  one  could  tell  where  the  mother  left  off  and  where  the 
daughter  began  weaving.  This,  I  always  considered  a 
most  exceptional  feat. 
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Pima  Basket  Designs 

HERE  is  an  air  of  mystery  surrounding  the  de¬ 
signs  that  decorate  the  baskets  of  the  Pimas; 
most  of  them  as  little  understood, .  even  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  as  the  pictographs  that 
decorate  the  rocks  of  the  neighboring  hills.  Where  most 
of  the  designs  originated  or  how  they  were  developed, 
none  of  the  weavers  seem  to  know.  The  investigator 
upon  this  subject  is  seriously  handicapped  by  not  having 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Indian,  and  the  Indian,  even  if  will¬ 
ing  to  tell  all  he  knows  about  it,  is  handicapped  by  not 
knowing  the  English  words  that  will  convey  his  thoughts. 
In  my  case,  I  have  inquired  a  great  many  times  about 
the,  so-called,  terrace  or  small  triangular  design  shaped 
like  a  pyramid.  The  women  would  usually  say  “Mo-mo- 
vis-ka”  and  nothing  more.  Finally  Daisy  Anton  said  that 
mo-mo-vis-ka  meant  “sharp”,  and  it  dawned  upon  me  that 
“sharp”  meant  “point”,  and  the  women  are  weaving  points 
in  much  the  same  way  as  a  lace  weaver  does.  Katherine 
Nish  explained  to  me  that  she  was  making  “balls”  when 
she  was  weaving  circular  discs,  balls  and  circles  were  the 
same  to  Katherine;  and  Juan  Manuel  explained  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  labyrinth  that  was  ^found  scratched  upon  the 
walls  of  the  ruins/  of  Casa  Grande  as  “talk”,  meaning  an 
emblem  or  sign.  So,  ones  inability  to  understand  the  In¬ 
dian,  even  when  he  speaks  English,  is  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  Indian  women  are  bashful  and  reticent  and  ex¬ 
tremely  sensative.  They  ordinarily  dislike  to  talk  about 
their  baskets  and  they  are  very  much  embarrassed  when 
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they  try  to  sell  one.  When  asked  about  their  designs 
they  usually  laugh  in  a  bashful  way  or  remain  silent. 
Occasionally,  however,  you  will  find  one  who  is  willing 
to  talk,  but  even  then  she  is  likely  to  tell  you  what  she 
thinks  you  would  like  to  have  her  say  rather  than  tell  you 
the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

The  designs  of  the  Pima  baskets  may  be  classified  in 
two  divisions,  first  those  that  are  purely  mechanical  and 
geometrical,  and  second,  those  of  original  composition, 
and  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  geometrical  patterns 
and  those  of  original  composition  as  there  is  between  a 
mechanical  drawing  and  an  oil  painting.  Probably  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  baskets  are  woven  in  geometrical  de¬ 
signs,  and  the  women  who  weave  in  the  mechanical  way 
may  modify  the  designs  into  an  almost  endless  number  of 
patterns,  but  they  seldom  originate  a  new  and  complete 
design.  On  the  other  hand  the  women  who  originate 
dislike  to  weave  a  standard  pattern. 

It  is  evident,  even  to  a  novice,  that  there  is  a  certain 
relationship  in  nearly  all  the  geometrical  designs.  The 
Pima  basket  stands  out  by  itself  in  almost  any  collection. 
Long  before  I  began  to  look  at  a  basket  critically,  I  saw 
a  family  resemblance  in  the  designs,  and  I  suspicioned 
that  the  whirlwind  was  a  nephew  of  the  squashbloom 
and)  a  first  cousin  of  the  swastica.  This  strong  likeness 
in  the  designs,  I  thought,  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  originated  from  the  same  and  simple  patterns, 
and  I  have  undertaken  to  trace  out  some  of  the  steps  in 
this  development. 

The  schemes  here  outlined,  it  must  be  understood,  are 
not  meant  as  the  only  ways  certain  designs  could  have 
originated,  but  rather  as  possibilities  of  their  origin.  We 
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can  only  speculate  upon  the  origin  of  designs  as  we  do 
upon  the  origin  of  animal  or  plant  species.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  Indian  art  is  much  like  the  drawing  of  a 
child,  the  child  first  draws  simple  lines  and  gradually  fills 
in,  as  complicated  designs  are  conceived  of.  In  many 
ways  the  Indian  woman  thinks  like  a  child,  and  in  making 
baskets,  although  her  art  is  highly  developed,  she  con¬ 
stantly  reminds  one  of  a  child  drawing  upon  a  slate. 
Every  child  likes  to  see  how  many  modifications  he  can 
make  of  a  figure,  and  the  Indian  women  have  this  talent 
developed  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Unquestionably  most 
of  their  elaborate  patterns  have  been  developed  front 
simple  lines. 

Nearly  all  of  the  drawings  that  are  here  used  as  illus¬ 
trations  were  made  from  the  baskets  themselves,  the 
drawings  being  substituted  for  the  photographs  for  the 
reason  that  the  line  drawings  reproduce  better  than  a 
photograph.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  drawings  are 
copies  of  baskets  that  happen  to  fit  into  some  particular 
stage  in  the  development  of  any  certain  design. 

Of  the  geometrical  patterns  there  are  relatively  few 
that  might  be  termed  basic  or  elementary.  The  white 
people  have  named  these  the  Grecian  fret,  the  swastica, 
the  whirlwind,  the  coyote  track,  the  squashbloom,  the 
star,  the  turtle  back  or  shell,  the  shield  and  some  others. 
These  are  here  named  in  the  order  of  their,  probable, 
frequency  of  occurrence. 
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THE  GRECIAN  FRET. 

The  Grecian  fret,  sometimes  known  as  the  Wall  of 
Troy,  with  its  scores  of  modifications,  is  probably  the 
most  popular  design  among  the  Pimas.  The  origin  of 
this  design  among  the  American  Indians  is  purely  specu¬ 
lative  ;  whether  it  came  to  this  continent  from  Europe  in 
some  way  at  an  early  date,  or  whether  it  was  evolved 
from  simple  lines  in  America,  no  one  definitely  knows.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  originated  independently  in 
America,  and  probably  at  a  much  later  period  than  it  did 
in  Peloponnesus.  While  we  have  little  evidence  that  any 
communication  existed  between  the  old  and  the  new  world 
at  a  period  antedating  the  visits  of  the  Norsemen  to  our 
shores,  it  is  barely  possible  that  such  communication  did 
exist,  and  that  designs  as  well  as  words  and  plants  were 
carried  from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  but  it  seems  to 
me,  that  in  the  case  of  Pima  designs,  we  have  other  ways 
of  explaining  their  occurrence  in  America  that  are  more 
reasonable  than  assuming  early  associations  with  Europe 
or  the  Orient. 

With  the  Grecian  fret,  the  Indian  woman  in  the  early 
days  of  basketry  or  pottery,  probably  first  drew  a  straight 
line  as  is  shown  in  fig.  26  (a).  She  soon  found  out, 
upon  her  own  initiative,  that  the  beauty  of  any  line  lies 
in  the  curves;  she  could  easily  see  this  in  Nature,  in  the 
wavy  sky  line  around  her,  in  the  course  of  the  Gila,  and 
in  a  thousand,  other  ways,  so  she  made  a  curve  like  (b). 
This  is  one  possibility.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  the 
original  decorations  were  first  made  upon  pottery,  and 
that  the  woman,  in  trying  to  draw  a  perfectly  straight  line, 
found  it  extremely  difficult,  as  the  least  variation  would 
spoil  the  efifect,  so  she  began  to  curve  it  in  order  to  dis- 
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guise  any  of  her  errors  in  drawing.  The  curve  was  easily 
made  upon  her  pottery  but  when  she  tried  to  transfer  it 
to  her  basket,  the  large  stitches  made  it  impossible,  so 
the  best  she  could  do  is  shown  in  (c).  Given  this  design 
in  her  subsequent  work,  she  begins  to  pull  it  out,  much 
as  a  worker  bee  pulls  out  comb  foundation.  This  habit 
is  characteristic  of  the  women  of  the  present  day,  they 
will  tilt  a  standard  pattern  into  an  oblique  position,  or 
crowd  it  together  or  elongate  it  as  their  fancy  dictates, 
so  the  natural  sequence  is  shown  in  (d).  I  have  noticed, 
in  the  work  of  the  Pimas,  as  well  as  other  Indian  weav¬ 
ers,  that  they  often  modify  designs  to  suit  the  material 
they  are  working  with,  willow  in  large  splits  does  not  lend 
itself  well  to  designs  that  have  small  detail,  so  the  weaver 
must  either  modify  her  design  or  change  her  material. 
White  women,  in  the  same  way,  often  modify  their  designs 
to  suit  the  size  of  the  thread  when  knitting  or  crocheting. 

Nearly  all  innovations,  both  in  art  and  science,  come 
about  by  accident,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  woman 
in  making  the  design  (d),  accidentally  carried  her  line 
across  the  lower  border  of  the  design  one  stitch  too  far 
to  the  right,  and  disliking  to  pick  out  her  stitches,  she  had 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  left,  when  about  half  way  up,  in 
order  to  balance  her  design.  Such  an  occurrence  as  this 
often  happends  at  the  present  day,  a  Navajo  weaver  some¬ 
times  makes  a  mistake  in  the  very  beginning  of  her 
blanket,  and  carries  the  error  through  her  entire  pattern 
rather  than  pick  out  any  stitches. 

I  have  seen  only  one  Pima  woman  take  out  her  stitches 
after  she  had  once  put  them  into  a  design,  many  times 
they  make  a  mistake  and  use  a  split  of  black  devil’s  claw 
when  they  should  have  used  willow,  but  they  seem  to  have 


a  feeling  against  taking  out  stitches,  for  they  often  let  a 
mistake  go  without  correcting  it. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  folded  line,  (e),  the  weaver 
probably  continued  to  pull  out,  but  this  time  to  the  right, 
and  the  complete  fret  or  Wall  of  Troy,  or  in  Pima  the 
“jo-jer-a-vah”,  is  formed  (f).  She  then  doubles  it,  treb¬ 
les  it,  or  modifies  it  as  is  shown  in  (g). 

The  folded  line  or  Grecian  fret  is  so  simple,  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  explaining  its  independent  origin  in 
America.  In  fig.  21  is  shown  a  design  that  was  accur¬ 
ately  copied  from  a  piece  of  Pima  pottery  of  recent  manu¬ 
facture.  Beginning  at  the  left  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
woman  gradually  increased  the  tilt  of  her  line  until,  at 
the  other  end,  she  had  produced  a  fold  very  much  like 
the  fret.  She,  of  course,  did  this  unconsciously,  but  it  is 
very  suggestive  of  what  might  have  happened  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Grecian  fret. 

THE  SQUASHBLOOM. 

The  squashbloom  is  one  of  the  handsomest  geometrical 
patterns  that  is  used  in  basketry,  and  it  is  probably  one 
of  the  oldest  complete  designs  that  the  Pimas  have.  It  was 
developed  at  an  early  date,  probably  together  with  or  soon 
after  the  development  of  the  Grecian  fret.  The  first 
basket  makers,  unquestionably,  wove  a  plain  basket,  and 
for  purely  utilitarian  purposes.  Among  the  Pimas  this 
must  have  been  made  of  willow  or  cottonwood,  as  both 
of  these  are  white,  plentiful,  easily  prepared  and  excell¬ 
ent  material  for  baskets.  This  primitive  basket  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  fig.  27  (a).  The  early  basket  maker  used  this 
basket  for  her  everyday  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
it  had  hard  usage  and  soon  wore  badly  around  the  edges 
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and  in  the  center  where  it  rested  upon  the  ground.  She 
then  began  to  look  around  for  a  tougher  material  to  rein¬ 
force  these  places,  and  found  it  in  the  outer  coat  of  the 
horns  of  the  martynia  pod  or  devil’s  claw,  and  she  used 


Fig.  27. 


it,  not  because  it  was  black,  but  because  it  wore  welk 
She  then  wove  this  into  the  center  and  around  the  edges 
of  her  next  basket  (b).  The  white  of  the  willow  soon 
turned  a  pale  yellow,  and  this,  blending  with  the  soft 
black  of  the  devil’s  claw,  made  a  most  pleasing  combina- 
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tion,  so  thereafter  she  used  the  devil’s  claw  for  its  beauty 
as  well  as  for  its  usefulness.  Practically  all  Pima  baskets 
now  have  a  black  edge  and  a  black  center. 

As  a  child  draws  upon  a  slate,  the  early  weaver  soon 
began  to  fill  in  the  vancant  spaces  with  short  lines,  or 
"‘points’  (c),  and  this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  “mo- 
mo-vis-ka”,  or  the  “sharp”  of  Daisy  Anton.  There  is 
also  a  possibility  that  the  Indian  woman  was  bringing 
into  play  her  knowledge  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass 
in  this  design,  as  this  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  primi¬ 
tive  people.  With  (c),  still  drawing  like  a  child,  she  fills 
in  the  blank  spaces  around  the  edges  with  more  points 
and  forms  (d). 

Probably  at  an  earlier  date,  when  she  first  realized  the 
beauty  of  the  black  devil’s  claw,  she  wove  a  basket  like 
(e)  with  a  black  center.  As  was  shown  in  the  probable 
development  of  the  Grecian  fret,  she  now  tries  to  put  a 
curved  line  upon  her  basket  and  the  best  she  can  do  is 
shown  in  (f).  She  now  combines  her  curved  line  with 
her  points,  or  combines  (d)  and  (f)  and  produces  (g). 
By  weaving  two  or  three  lines  around  instead  of  one  she 
produces  (h),  and  by  weaving  a  little  black  square  in  each 
corner,  she  produces  the  magnificent  squashbloom,  or  the 
“hi-al-i-a-sik”,  (i).  The  number  of  petals  of  the  squash- 
bloom  design  varies  from  three  to  seven,  but  four  is  the 
favorite  number. 

In  my  opinion  the  Pima  woman  in  her  first  weaving,  did 
not  intend  to  imitate  a  squash  flower;  she  produced  this 
effect  by  a  combination  of  purely  mechanical  figures,  and 
the  white  man  fancied  a  resemblance  and  named  the  de¬ 
sign.  This  is  probably  true  of  many  other  designs,  as  will 
be  shown  later.  Very  few  baskets,  except  those  made  by 
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little  children,  are  now  being  woven  in  the  simple  designs 
as  shown  in  a,  b  or  c.  The  children  often  take  the  pieces 
of  willow  and  devil's  claw  that  their  mothers  discard  and 
weave  simple  little  baskets,  and  from  the  efforts  of  the 
children  we  often  get  an  idea  of  how  the  mothers  must 
have  woven  ages  ago  before  the  art  had  reached  such  a 
high  state  of  development. 

THE  TURTLE-BACK  OR  SHELL. 

In  all  her  work  the  Pima  woman  is  continually  modify¬ 
ing  her  designs,  she  will  leave  out  parts  of  some  and  com¬ 
bine  others,  and  on  this  account  she  seldom  makes  two 
baskets  alike.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  one 
make  a  drawing  of  any  kind  before  beginning  a  basket, 
they  are  guided  largely  by  a  certain  kind  of  instinct.  I 


a  b  c 

Fig.  28. 


•once  asked  Sarah  Wiston  if  her  mother,  Josephine,  ever 
told  any  one  what  kind  of  a  basket  she  was  going  to 
weave  before  she  began  it.  She  said,  “No,  mother  don’t 
tell  until  she  finishes  the  black  center  and  begins  the  pat¬ 
tern”.  Josephine  is  a  very  fine  weaver,  and  her  methods 
are  characteristic  of  the  others,  they  really  do  not,  them¬ 
selves,  know  what  design  or  what  modification  they  are 
going  to  use  until  it  begins  to  stand  out  before  them ; 
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they  finish  the  center  and  literally  work  into  the  design. 
They  are  guided  largely  by  counting  the  number  of 
stitches,  or  by  measuring  with  a  piece  of  stick.  It  can 
thus  be  seen  how  it  is  possible  to  form  an  entirely  new 
design  by  doubling  the  number  of  stitches  of  black  around 
a  coil,  or  by  making  some  other  such  change  in  their 
weaving.  This  faculty  of  extending  and  substituting  is 
shown  in  the  development  of  the  turtle-back,  fig.  28. 

Beginning  with  the  squashbloom  (a),  the  weaver  leaves 
out  all  the  heavy  black  lines  and  forms  (b).  For  con¬ 
venience  we  will  now  say  that  the  design  is  divided  into 
eight  triangles,  four  bordering  upon  the  outer  edge  and 
four  upon  the  center,  and  each  triangle  is  bounded  upon 
two  sides  by  the  small  black  squares.  By  rotating  the 
outer  four  triangles,  one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  and 
bringing  them  exactly  above  the  inner  triangle,  she  pro¬ 
duces  the  shell  or  “oo-oo”  (c).  If  she  had  not  eliminated 
thei  heavy  lines,  the  blank  spaces  between  the  four  parts 
of  the  complete  shell  would  have  been  black,  and  this  de¬ 
sign  occasionally  occurs  in  basketry. 


THE  WHIRLWIND 

I; 

The  whirlwind  is  another  design  that  has  probably  been 
developed  from  the  squashbloom.  Beginning  with  the 


b 

Fig. 
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shell,  fig.  29  (a)  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the 
squashbloom,  the  weaver  leaves  out  all  connecting  lines 
and  forms  (b),  or  eight  arcs  composed  of  small  black 
squares,  four  bending  from  the  center  in  one  direction 
and  four  in  the  other.  This  design  of  the  eight  arcs  is 
itself  a  very  common  design  in  basketry,  see  fig.  115.  By 
leaving  out  every  other  arc  in  this  design,  the  weaver 
forms  the  whirlwind  (c).  This  design  suggests  a  whirl¬ 
wind  revolving  clockwise,  but  had  she  left  out  the  other 
set  of  arcs,  the  whirlwind  would  have  revolved  anti¬ 
clockwise.  Both  kinds  of  whirlwinds  are  common  in  bas¬ 
ketry,  with  those  revolving  anti-clockwise  probably  pre¬ 
dominating.  While  this  design  in  its  simplest  form  was 
developed  in  a  purely  geometrical  way,  it  is  evident,  as 
shown  by  later  modifications,  that  the  weavers  saw  the 
resemblance  to  a  whirlwind,  and  that  their  modifications 
were  calculated  to  increase  this  resemblance. 

In  fig.  87  is  shown  a  beautiful  whirlwind  by  Teresa 
Newman,  and  in  fig.  93  is  shown  another  form  by  Lena 
Wiston. 

THE  STAR 


The  star  is  another  design  that  can  trace  its  ancestry 
t>ack  to  the  squashbloom.  By  taking  the  squashbloom 


b 

Fig.  30. 
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fig.  30  (a),  and  leaving  out  the  heavy  black  lines  and  the 
radiating  connecting  lines,  the  basket  (b)  is  produced. 
The  weaver  now  begins  her  process  of  pulling  out  the 
inner  set  of  triangles  and  crowding  in  her  outer  set  until 
she  produces  a  design  like  (c).  This  design  (c)  is  highly 
modified,  it  being  a  drawing  of  one  of  Gondoloria’s  best 
efforts.  We  commonly  see  many  modifications  or  steps 
between  (b)  and  (c). 

THE  SHIELD 

The  shield  pattern  is  so  called  because  it  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  war  shield  of  the  ancients  or  Ho-ho-kum. 
These  old  shields  were  made  of  leather  and  were  shaped 
sufficiently  like  this  design  to  suggest  the  name,  but  in  my 
opinion  this  design  was  also  named  by  the  white  man. 

Starting  with  the  rather  plain  basket,  the  mo-mo-vis-ka. 


a  b  c 

Fig.  31. 


fig.  31  (a),  which  was  also  illustrated  in  the  development 
of  the  squashbloom,  the  early  basket  maker  put  one  or  i 
two  lines  around  it,  as  shown  in  (b),  then  adopting  her 
habit  of  modifying  every  design,  she  tilted  the  radiating 


lines  to  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees  and  produced  the 
shield  (c). 


THE  SWASTICA 

Often  the  Pima  women,  when  teaching  their  children 
the  art  of  basketry,  pick  out  the  easy  parts  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  design  and  have  them  weave  these  parts  together  as 
a  complete  pattern.  The  squashbloom  is  too  complicated 
for  the  little  one  so  her  mother  selects  for  her  the  parts 
that  are  simple  and  easy  to  make.  This  characteristic  of 
the  Pima  mothers  is  probably  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  swastica  in  America.  As  is  well  known,  the 
swastica,  like  the  Grecian  fret,  is  a  design  that  antedates 
history  even  in  the  old  world,  and  its  use  among  the 
American  Indians  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
as  to  its  probable  origin.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Grecian 
fret,  it  seems  that  its  independent  origin  in  America  is 
perfectly  reasonable,  when  we  understand  a  few  traits  of 
the  Indian. 

In  fig.  32  (a)  is  shown  a  design  that  is  quite  common 
in  Pimeria,  a  modification  of  the  Grecian  fret.  In  (b)  is 
also  shown  the  fret  with  four  folds  which  is  also  a  very 
common  design.  The  Pima  woman  with  her  wonderful 
originality,  took  the  designs  (a)  and  (b),  combined  them, 
or  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  worked  them 
together  in  full  and  produced  (c),  or  a  design  containing 
four  folds  of  the  Grecian  fret  and  four  swasticas.  As 
the  design  (c)  was  taken  from  a  basket,  the  swastica  ap¬ 
pears  in  much  modified  form.  Such  an  occurrence  as 
this,  that  is  the  accidental  crossing  of  two  lines  when  two 
old  and  standard  patterns  are  combined  into  one,  is  prob- 
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ably  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  swastica  in 
America. 


g  h  i 

Fig.  34. 


In  the  same  way,  in  fig.  33  (d)  and  (e),  the  designs 
containing  two  folds  each  of  the  Grecian  fret,  were  com¬ 
bined  into  one,  forming  (f).  It  will  be  seen  that  each  of 
these  two  final  patterns,  fig.  32  (c)  and  fig.  33  (f),  have 
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four  folds  of  the  fret  and  four  swasticas,  but  the  effect  is 
quite  different.  The  weaver  in  (f)  could  carry  both  of 
her  lines  completely  around  the  basket,  crossing  four 
times,  but  in  (c)  this  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  design  (a).  The  designs  (d)  and  (e),  fig.  33,  are 
exactly  alike,  each  having  two  folds  of  the  fret  but  in 
different  positions.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  folds 
of  the  fret  point  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  movement 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  as  in  fig.  32,  the  result  will  be  a 
-swastica,  and  that  when  the  folds  point  in  an  opposite 
direction  as  in  fig.  33,  the  result  will  be,  a  suavistica.  If 
the  weaver  had  taken  a  design  with  three  folds  of  a  fret, 
fig.  34  (g),  and  combined  it  with  another  design  having 
two  folds  (h),  she  would  have  produced  a  basket  with 
five  folds  and  five  swasticas  (i). 

In  all  probability  the  swastica  originated  among  the 
Pimas  by  the  accidental  crossing  of  two  Grecian  frets. 
They  call  the  swastica  “Ta-ci-ta”,  which  means  “pre-ar¬ 
ranged”  or  “set”.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  mystic 
about  the  design  among  them,  and  it  seems  to  have  no 
religious  significance.  Nearly  all  the  swasticas  that  appear 
upon  baskets  are  highly  modified.  Navajo  blankets  fre¬ 
quently  contain  perfectly  drawn  designs,  but  they  are 
seldom  seen  upon  baskets. 

THE  COYOTE  TRACKS 

Suppose  some  early  basket  maker  had  taken  a  design 
with  three  folds  of  the  Grecian  fret  and  combined  it  with 
another  design  containing  three  folds,  she  would  have 
produced  a  basket  with  six  folds  of  the  fret  and  six 
swasticas,  fig.  35  (a).  Suppose  that  she  had  eliminated 
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some  of  the  connecting  lines,  she  would  have  produced  a 
basket  in  modified  swastica  design,  (b),  or  had  she  cut 
off  two  of  the  radiating  lines  of  the  swastica  and  short¬ 
ened  the  other  two,  she  would  have  produced  a  basket 
like  (c),  or  a  basket  in  the  design  of  the  coyote  tracks  or 
“pan-di-co”. 


a  b  c 

Fig.  35. 


Thus  it  seems  that  the  coyote  track  was  derived  from 
the  swastica,  which  in  turn  was  derived  from  the  Grecian 
fret.  It  is  used  as  are  the  Greek  and  Roman  crosses  to  fill 
in  blank  spaces  and  bring  balance  into  the  design.  In  fig. 
63  is  shown  a  design  in  which  the  coyote  tracks  have 
been  used  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the  lines  that  go  to 
make  up  the  swastica  have  been  left  attached  to  the  coyote 
tracks,  indicating  its  development  from  that  design. 

FLOWER-LIKE  DESIGNS 

In  fig.  36  (c)  is  shown  a  type  of  design  that  frequently 
occurs  in  Pimeria.  This  basket  has  four  petals,  radiating 
from  the  center,  but  three  or  five  petals  are  also  common. 
These  baskets  have  the  deceptive  perspective  in  them  that 
is  so  often  noticed  in  linoleum  or  other  designs  containing 
small  squares,  and  the  petals  of  the  flower-like  patterns 
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seem  to  stand  out  or  recede,  depending  upon  the  angle 
they  are  viewed  from. 

These  designs  are  also  related  to  the  squashbloom  and 
geometrical  designs.  Starting  from  the  mo-mo-vis-ka, 


a  b  c 

Fig.  36. 


design  (a),  that  figured  in  the  development  of  the  squash- 
bloom,  the  early  basket  makers  probably  commenced  to 
weave  more  and  more  lines  around  the  center  until  she 
produced  the  basket  (b),  and  as  she  did  so,  she  probably 
drew  in  the  heavy  black  lines  and  shortened  the  radiating, 
connecting  lines,  until  a  design  like  (c)  was  produced. 
The  four  points  around  the  outer  edge,  and  the  four 
points  around  the  center  represent  what  is  left  of  the 
mo-mo-vis-ka  in  (a). 

BUTTERFLY  WINGS. 

The  design  of  the  butterfly  wings,  fig.  37  (c),  appears 
upon  many  of  the  older  baskets,  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  developed  along  with  the  squashbloom.  By  taking 
the  design  containing  the  mo-mo-vis-ka,  or  “points”,  (a) 
and  enlarging  the  ends  of  the  heavy  black  lines  as  in  (b), 
drawing  in  the  other  lines,  and  gradually  elongating  the 
heavy  lines,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  final  design 
(c)  was  developed. 
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In  fig.  38  (c)  is  shown  a  design  that  is  common  in 
Pimeria,  but  a  satisfactory  name  for  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find.  It  is  sometimes  called  swing  or  ladder, 


a  b  c 

Fig.  37. 


but  it  is  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  unquestionably 
was  developed  from  a  simple  pattern  as  was  the  squash- 
bloom  and  the  whirlwind.  Beginning  with  the  star,  (a), 
which  in  its  turn  was  developed  from  the  squashbloom, 
the  Pima  artist  gradually  drew  out  the  small  triangular 
figures  around  the  outer  edge,  (b),  and  in  doing  so,  con¬ 
tracted  and  finally  eliminated  the  figures  that  were  once  the 
four  points  of  the  star,  forming  the  complete  design  (c). 


a  b  c 

Fig.  38. 


This  critical  manner  of  looking  at  baskets,  or  what 
might  be  termed  basket  analysis,  is  very  helpful  in  learn¬ 
ing  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  handiwork  of  the 
Pimas.  Usually,  no  matter  how  complicated  a  design 
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seems,  upon  analysis  it  will  be  found  to  be  made  up  of 
two  or  more  simple  patterns.  I  often  draw  the  “ana¬ 
lyzed”  basket,  as  I  have  done  in  figs.  39  and  40.  Fig.  39 


a  b  c 

Fig.  39. 


(a)  is  a  beautiful  basket,  made  by  Anna  Austin,  which 
upon  being  analyzed,  yields  two  designs,  or  a  plain  Grecian 
fret  (b),  and  a  reverse  of  the  same  fret  (c).  Fig.  40 
shows  another  handsome  pattern  (a),  which  yields,  also, 
two  very  common  modifications  of  the  Grecian  fret  (b) 
and  (c). 

These  combinations  of  the  designs  are  usually  easy  to 
trace  out,  but  the  mystery  of  it  is,  how  did  a  primitive 


a  b  c 

Fig.  40. 


woman  know  that  one  design  would  superimpose  upon 
another.  She  had  no  help  of  any  kind,  no  pencil,  no 
paper,  no  ruler  or  dividers,  but  in  order  to  balance  her 
work  she  must  have  known  when  she  finished  the  black 
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center  how  the  final  design  must  look.  The  finished  pro¬ 
duction  must  have  stood  out  before  her  mentally,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Mozart’s  symphonies  did  to  him. 

The  more  one  studies  the  designs,  the  more  wonderful 
and  beautiful  they  become.  Here  is  one,  fig.  41,  that  took 
several  hours  of  hard  work  before  I  saw  what  the  artist 

was  trying  to  do,  and  in  fig.  42, 
I  have  drawn  an  analysis  of  the 
steps  that  probably  led  up  to  this 
design,  using  four  folds  of  the 
Grecian  fret  ,  instead  of  five  and 
nine  that  are  in  the  two  circles 
of  the  original.  The  primitive 
woman  had  evidently  long  made 
baskets  like  (a),  or  the  very  com¬ 
mon  modification  of  the  fret,  the 
design  as  usual  being  in  black 
devil's  claw  and  the  background 
in  white  willow.  She  then  reversed  her  pattern,  using  the 
willow  for  the  design  and  the  devil's  claw  for  the  back¬ 
ground,  and  formed  (b).  She  then  reduced  the  width  of 
her  black  lines  and  formed  (c).  This  reversion  of  pat¬ 
terns  is  very  common  in  Pimeria.  The  Pima  woman  does 
not  argue  long  with  herself  and  figure  over  a  design, — 
she  works  when  the  spirit  moves  her,  and  in  this  case  it 
occurs  to  me  that  when  she  got  ready  to  reproduce  a 
basket  like  (a),  %.  42,  which  required,  let  us  assume, 
more  willow  than  devil's  claw,  she  found  that  she  had 
plenty  of  black  devil's  claw  but  little  willow,  so  she  used 
the  willow  where  ordinarily  she  would  have  used  the 
devil's  claw  and  vice  versa.  After  she  once  created  a  new 
effect,  she,  as  usual,  commenced  to  modify  and  change  it. 
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Fig.  41. 


Such  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely, 
but  enough  have  been  shown  to  justify  one  in  assuming 
that  practically  all  of  the  geometrical  designs  developed 
in  much  the  same  way,  that  is  by  the  slow  process  of 


a  b  c 

Fig-.  42. 


modification,  by  reversion  and  by  superimposition.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  this  system,  this  kinship  of  de¬ 
sign,  that  makes  the  Pima  basket  different  from  anything 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

MODIFICATIONS 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  a  comparatively  few  funda¬ 
mental  or  basic  designs,  the  Pima  women,  in  the  past  ages, 
have  created  a  large  number  of  distinct  and  different  pat¬ 
terns.  Like  species  in  the  plant  kingdom,  no  doubt  a 
great  numbers  of  designs  have  been  lost,  only  those  surviv¬ 
ing  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  weavers,  happened  to  ex¬ 
cel  in  some  particular.  The  same  gradual  development  is 
taking  place  now  as  did  in  the  past  ages,  and  we  see  the 
tendency  to  improve  shown  in  the  hundreds  of  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  already  well  developed  designs.  It  is  in  these 
modifications  that  the  genius  of  the  weaver  often  asserts 
itself.  The  talented  woman  can  modify  the  swastica  into 
scores  of  patterns  and  she  can  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
Grecian  fret;  she  can  combine  the  swastica  with  the  fret 
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into  an  almost  endless  number  of  combinations,  combi¬ 
nations  so  cleverly  executed  that  one  inexperienced  in 
Indian  art  would  never  know  that  either  appeared  in  the 
design.  I  have  tried  many  times  to  find  out  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  these  modifications,  and  I  have  found  out 
little  or  nothing.  I  am  convinced  that  the  women  them¬ 
selves  do  not  usually  know  how  or  why  they  modify  a 
design,  or  what  the  outcome  of  their  effort  will  be  until 
the  basket  is  partly  finished.  Their  conceptions  come  out 
slowly;  they  seem  first  to  make  the  black  center  of  the 
basket  and  then  dream  over  the  work  until  a  design  stands 
out  before  them. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  kind  of  stimulus  that  re¬ 
quires  a  modification  of  every  design,  probably  it  is  the 
desire  to  improve  upon  it,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
in  many  cases,  the  designs  that  the  Pima  women  fancy 
are  the  ones  that  they  think  they  can  improve  upon.  It 
is  sometimes  rather  amusing  to  show  one  of  them  a  hand¬ 
some  basket,  the  work  of  someone  else,  and  ask  her  to 
make  you  one  like  it.  Her  stoical  face  never  changes  its 
expression;  “Hauk”,  (yes)  she  will  do  it.  She  slowly 
takes  the  basket  in  her  slender,  well  shaped  hands  and 
runs  her  fingers  around  the  edges,  like  a  white  woman 
examining  the  buttonholes  in  a  ready  made  shirtwaist, 
she  knows  where  the  work  is  apt  to  be  poorly  done.  She 
then  runs  her  hands  over  the  inside  to  see  if  it  has  been 
properly  polished,  and  satisfied  with  these  two  details,  she 
slowly  and  deliberately  begins  to  examine  the  design  and 
the  stitches.  With  her  thumb  and  first  finger,  she  care¬ 
fully  measures  the  distances  between  the  points  of  the 
design,  and  she  counts  the  stitches  here  and  there  where- 
ever  necessary.  She  makes  no  notes  and  says  nothing. 
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When  she  has  made  all  her  measurements,  she  holds  the 
basket  up  and  looks  at  it  for  a  long  time  as  if  to  impress 
the  design  firmly  upon  her  mind.  She  then  says  “Hauk”, 
puts  down  the  basket  and  walks  away.  In  about  four 
weeks  she  will  bring  the  basket  that  she  made  for  you. 
She  will  come  to  the  door  and  knock  so  quietly  that  you 
will  never  hear  her  unless  you  are  listening  for  her,  she 
will  come  in  softly  and  hand  you  your  much  expected 
basket,  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth.  When  you  have  unwrapped 
it  you  will  probably  find  that  she  has  made  you  a  work 
of  art,  beautiful  in  design  and  pleasing  in  effect,  but  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  basket  that  she  took  such  accur¬ 
ate  measurements  of.  She  brings  with  her  the  atmosphere 
of  one  who  has  done  exactly  what  she  promised  to  do,  and 
she  leaves  you  wondering  how  it  all  happened. 

This  is  the  Indian  woman's  way  of  thinking.  She  can 
only  express  in  her  art  the  genius  that  was  bom  in  her. 
Had  she  copied  the  original  design  much  of  the  pictur¬ 
esque  would  have  been  taken  out  of  it.  It  is  the  origi¬ 
nality,  the  personal  quality  of  a  Pima  basket  that  makes 
it  a  work  of  art. 

In  the  following  pages  are  shown  some  of  the  more 
simple  modifications  that  the  Pima  women  are  able  to 
produce  from  a  few  basic  designs.  However,  these  mod¬ 
ifications  could  be  added  to  almost  indefinitely. 

In  fig.  43  is  shown  a  design  that  probably  enters  into 
more  baskets  than  any  other  one  pattern.  It  is  really  a 
modification  of  the  Grecian  fret,  having  one  fold,  which 
fold  is  partly  obliterated  by  the  small  black  rectangle. 
The  fret  originates  in  the  black  center,  runs  outward, 
folds  once,  and  then  ends  in  the  outer  edge. 

In  fig.  44  the  same  design  will  be  seen,  still  further 
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modified.  In  this  basket  the  modified  fret  also  originates 
in  the  black  center,  runs  around  the  basket,  anti-clock¬ 
wise,  as  a  double  line,  and  finally  ends  at  the*  outer  edge. 

In  fig.  45  is  shown  a  modified  fret  or  a  unique  way  of 
connecting  the  heavy  black  lines  of  the  mo-mo-vis-ka 
shown  in  fig.  27  (d). 

In  fig.  46  is  the  same  modification  of  the  fret  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  fig.  43,  but  in  this  design  the  parts  ofi  the  fold 
that  were  covered  by  the  small  black  rectangle  have  been 
eliminated. 

Fig.  47  shows  another  modification  of  the  fret;  in  this 
basket  the  ends  of  the  fret  do  not  touch  either  the  cen¬ 
ter  or  the  outer  edge. 

In  fig.  48  is  shown  twq  modifications  of  the  fret  com¬ 
bined  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  six  swasticas. 

In  fig.  49  is  also  shown  the  formation  of  the  swastica 
by  the  crossing  of  the  fret. 

In  fig.  50  is  shown  a  design  that  has  half  sections  of 
a  modified  fret  combined  with  another  modified  fret. 

Fig.  51  shows  the  whole  of  fig.  46  combined  with  a 
double  lined  fret. 

Fig.  52  is  a  plain  Grecian  fret  with  a  double  fold. 

Fig.  53  is  also  a  fret,  highly  modified.  The  folds  of  the 
fret  in  this  design  have  been  folded  back  upon  themselves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  crosses.  If  these  crosses  are 
unfolded  in  a  drawing  and  the  longer  lines  shortened,  the 
resemblance  to  the  Grecian  fret  can  easily  be  seen. 

Fig.  54  is  a  Grecian  fret  folded  back  upon  itself  in  a 
rather  unusual  way. 

Fig.  55  is  a  fret  that  originates  in  the  center,  folds  upon 
itself  twice  and  returns  to  the  center. 

Fig.  56  carries  the  suggestion  of  the  modified  fret  shown 
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in  fig  43,  the  fret  in  this  case  originates  in  the  center, 
folds  upon  itself  four  times  and  ends  in  the  outer  edge. 

Fig.  57  shows  a  much  modified  fret,  combined  with  the 
mo-mo-vis-ka  design  of  fig.  27. 

In  fig.  58  is  shown  a  combination  of  the  lines  shown  in 

fig.  47. 

Fig.  59  shows  the  same  lines  as  in  fig.  58,  but  in  this 
design  they  are  brought  together  and  connected  by  heavy 
black  lines.  These  black  connecting  lines  form  a  whirl¬ 
wind  revolving  anti-clockwise. 

In  figs.  60  and  61  will  be  seen  complicated  looking  de¬ 
signs  that  are  parts  or  modifications  of  the  Grecian  fret. 

Figs.  62  and  63  show  two  whirlwinds  formed  by  using 
coyote  tracks. 

Figs.  64  and  65  show  two  designs  in  which  coyote 
tracks  alone  have  been  used. 

Fig.  66  shows  a  combination  of  the  shield  and  turtle 
back  designs. 

In  recent  years  the  design  of  the  labyrinth,  or  maze, 
occurs  very  frequently  in  basketry,  but  where  it  originated 
and  how  it  came  to  Pimeria,  no  one  knows.  Like  the 
swastica  and  the  Grecian  fret,  the  design  of  the  labyrinth 
is  older  than  history  itself.  The  design,  as  it  appears  upon 
the  baskets  of  the  Pimas,  is  a  fairly  good  reproduction  of 
that  found  upon  prehistoric  Grecian  coins  now  being  dug 
up  upon  the  Island  of  Crete. 

The  design  is  so  complicated  that  it  seems  almost  an 
impossibility  for  it  to  have  developed  independently  in 
two  or  more  places,  however  we  have  no  good  reasons  for 
assuming  that  it  was  brought  from  Europe  to  America 
or  carried  from  America  to  Europe,  at  some  prehistoric 
time.  A  few  years  ago  the  design  was  found  scratched 
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Fig.  67.  The  Labyrinth,  by  Emma  Newman. 

upon  the  adobe  wall  of  one  of  the  inside  rooms  of  the 
ruins  of  Casa  Grande.  This  inscription  on  the  wall  is  un¬ 
questionably  old,  and  this  fact  has  led  many  to  believe 
that  it  was  placed  upon  the  wall  by  the  Indians,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  Europeans.  I  have  talked  to  many 
of  the  old  Indians  about  it,  and  I  find  that  they  have  a 
name  for  the  design,  “Si-her-ki”  or  “Montezuma's  House" 
and  this  is  all  the  information  that  they  seem  to  have.  I 
liave  never  seen  this  design  upon  an  old  basket,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  pictographs 
upon  the  rocks  in  the  neighboring  hills.  Baskets  with  this 
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design  are  usually  woven  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
tribe. 

The  two  types  of  baskets  woven  by  the  Pimas,  that  is 
those  with  geometrical  designs  and  those  of  original  com¬ 
position,  can  well  be  compared  to  the  academic  and  per¬ 
sonal  in  art.  The  women  who  weave  the  geometrical  de¬ 
signs  seldom  hide  their  personality,  yet  they  prefer  to 
work  along  standard  or  orthodox  lines.  Their  baskets 


Fig'.  6S.  A  Xon-cle-script  Design,  by  GondcT.oria. 


possess  the  decorative  quality  but  the  symbolism  is  not  so 
pronounced  as  in  those  of  original  composition.  The 
older  women  are  usually  found  weaving  the  geometrical 
designs. 

The  personal  element,  or  the  talent  represented  in  the 
original  designs,  is  what  might  be  called  the  modern  school 
of  basketry.  The  young  women  usually  weave  new  de¬ 
signs,  but  up  to  date  they  seem  to  have  had  little  effect 
upon  basketry  as  a  whole,  their  designs  being  seldom  imi- 
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tated.  These  women  seem  to  be  mutations  in  the  kingdom 
of  basketry.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  class  of  weavers 
corresponding  in  a  way  to  these,  has  existed  at  all  times  in 
the  past,  but  that  their  work,  having  made  so  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  basketry,  has  been  lost  entirely.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  only  those  changes  that  came  about  gradu¬ 
ally  have  remained  in  common  use.  The  old  Pima  women, 
except  for  modifications,  dislike  a  radical  change  of  any 
kind;  they  are  oldfashioned,  and  I  have  never  seen  one 
copy  an  original  conception  by- any  of  the  younger  women. 

The  art  of  basketry  is  probably  in  a  higher  state  of  de¬ 
velopment  today  than  it  has  ever  been  in  all  its  history. 
This  is  the  golden  age  of  basketry,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  world  will  ever  again  see  such  a  display  of  genius  as 
that  which  is  now  marking  this  golden  age.  There 

are  many  weavers  in  Pimeria 
who  are  now  turning  out  such 
baskets  as  never  before  ap¬ 
peared  upon  this  continent. 
Basketry  can  not  be  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  decadence  when 
such  productions  are  fairly 
common. 

I  can  admire  the  baskets 
with  purely  geometrical  de¬ 
signs  ;  these  have  their  ac- 
Fig- 69iheApicteuSrfKC^sed  From  cepted  conventionalities  and 

their  accepted  symbolisms,  but 
it  is  the  originality  of  such  young  women  as  Katherine 
Nish,  Nellie  Preston  or  Manuella  Thomas,  that  appeals 
to  me  most.  These  women  are  not  modem  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  absorbed  more  of  the  civilization  of  the 
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white  man  than  their  sisters  have, — far  from  it,  they  are 
artists  in  spite  of  their  contact  with  civilization.  They  have 
ideals  the  same  as  white  artists  have,  and  they  are  con¬ 
tinually  reaching  out  for  new  ideas  and  new  designs. 
However,  this  preference  for  original  design  is  but  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  individual  taste,  as  most  people  seem  to  prefer  the 
oldfashioned  geometrical  patterns.  I  shall  give  a  few 
illustrations  of  some  original  designs  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  take  up  a  fuller  discussion  of  them. 
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What  to  Look  For  in  a  Pima  Basket 


IMERIA  has  too  many  critics.  The  tenderfoot 
barely  gets  the  dust  brushed  off  his  clothes  be¬ 
fore  he  becomes  an  expert  upon  baskets,  and  I 
often  wonder  how  the  talented  Indian  women 
endure  him  as  they  do.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is 
unbecoming  in  most  white  people  to  criticize  a  basket  ad¬ 
versely,  as  the  Indian  women  have  forgotten  more  bas¬ 
ketry  than  we,  white  people,  will  ever  know.  We  are  all 
critics,  and  naturally  so,  and  in  a  way  this  is  desirable,, 
but  if  the  average  critic  would  spend  one  half  as  much 
time  in  looking  for  good  points  in  baskets  as  he  does  for 
defects,  he  would  see  more  beauty  in  them. 

I  have  learned  never  to  look  for  defects  in  a  good  bas¬ 
ket.  There  are  defects  in 
every  great  painting  and  some¬ 
times  lots  of  them,  in  fact  this 
is  the  way  many  specimens  of 
the  great  masters  have  been 
identified.  By  defect  I  mean 
the  poor  handling  of  any  one 
detail.  Velasquez,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  was  poor  in  drawing  but 
his  coloring  was  magnificent. 
Bonheur’s  Horse  Fair,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  poorly  drawn.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Turner  did  not  excell  in  drawing;  to  a  layman  his 
great  works  are  mere  smears  and  were  thought  for  years, 
by  many,  to  be  “unfinished”,  but  to  say  that  you  do  not 
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admire  Turner  is  to  say  that  you  have  not  studied  him, 
and  it  is  a  reflection  upon  yourself ;  you  do  not  see  his 
conceptions.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  a  Turner, 
and  I  thought  about  as  much  of  it  as  I  did  of  the  first 
Pima  basket  that  I  came  in  contact  with.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  basket,  too,  and  that  my  only  thought  was  that  it 
was  very  foolish  to  put  ten  dollars  into  such  as  that. 

A  feeling  that  is  hard  to  describe  comes  to  one  who 
loves  baskets;  they  are  like  good  friends,  we  like  to  live 
with  them.  I  derive  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  repose 
from  my  baskets,  they  appeal  to  me  in  much  the  same 
way  as  color  appeals  to  some  people  or  as  music  appeals 
to  others.  It  seems,  to  me  that  the  first  desire  should  be 
to  understand  them  and  then  an  appreciation  is  almost 
sure  to  follow.  Corot  once  said :  “To  really  get  into  my 
landscapes,  you  must  wait,  wait  till  the  mists  clear  a  little. 
Be  patient.  You  can't  see  the  whole  of  it  at  first,  but 
gradually,  by  and  by,  you  will 
get  in,  and  then,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased.’'  This  remark 
of  Corot’s  will  apply  to  many. 

However,  it  is  just  as  impossi¬ 
ble  to  teach  some  people  to 
appreciate  a  basket  as  it  is  to 
teach  them  to  make  one, — 
they  look  at  them  but  do  not 
see  them.  They  have  an  idea 
that  the  Pima  basket  is  crude, 
when  in  reality  it  is  a  finished 
product,  turned  out  by  a  people  that  probably  excel  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  in  their  ability  to  use  their  hands 
and  in  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful. 
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A  lady  once  said  to  Turner:  “I  cannot  see,  in  Nature, 
the  colors  that  you  paint  into  your  pictures”,  to  which 
the  great  artist  replied:  “Don’t  you  wish  you  could, 
madam?”  In  a  slightly  different  way  this  remark  comes 
to  me  often.  Most  people  fail  to  see  in  a  basket  anything 
more  than  the  stitches  of  willow  and  devil's  claw. 

I  am  no  artist  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  one,  and  I 
realize  that  my  observations  may  not  always  be  exactly 
orthodox,  however,  I  do  see  a  similarity  in  all  art,  whether 
it  be  painting  or  poetry,  sculpture  or  basketry.  There  is 


much  to  see  in  a  basket,  just  as 
there  is  much  to  see  in  many 
pictures. 


Contrary  to  the  general  opin¬ 
ion,  I  do  not  think  that  work¬ 
manship,  design  and  material 
are  the  all  important  points  in 
basketry.  If  we  are  to  com¬ 
mercialize  art,  a  grading  upon 
these  points  may  be  necessary, 
but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is 
the  “soul  of  the  basket”,  the 


Fig.  72.  The  Star,  by 
Manuella  Thomas. 


something  back  of  it  that  gives  us  a  suggestion  of  the 
character  of  the  woman  who  made  it,  that  makes  it  a  real 
work  of  art.  There  is  a  soul  in  the  Pima  basket,  the  same 
indescribable  something  that  holds  one  in  awe  before  the 
Mona  Lisa,  the  spirit  that  is  back  of  it,  the  rythm,  the 
grace,  the  poetry,  the  wonder  of  it  all.  Elbert  Hubbard 
once  said:  “Art  is  merely  the  expression  of  a  man’s  joy 
in  his  work,”  and  this  can  well  be  applied  to  Pima 
basketry.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  recognize  a  basket  that 
was  made  to  sell. 
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Fig.  73.  A  Sunflower,  by  Fig.  74.  The  Pima  Sun,  by 

Nellie  Preston.  Nellie  Preston. 


The  real  Pima  basket  was  not  made  to  sell,  it  is  the 
exquisite  effort  of  a  refined  woman  to  express  her  higher 
emotions.  A  white  woman  of  refinement  must  have 
something  beautiful  to  look  at;  she  will  surround  her- 


Fig.  75.  An  Original  Design, 
by  Teresa  Newman. 


Fig.  76.  The  Eagle,  by 
Katherine  Nish. 


self  with  artistic  things,  and  her  taste  will  be  measured 
by  the  beauty  of  her  everyday  articles.  She  will  have 
embroidered  centerpieces,  and  she  will  select  decorated 
china  in  preference  to  plain  crockery  ware.  The  Pima 
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woman,  too,  had  to  have  something  pretty  to  look  at,  and 
her  genius  demanded  an  expression. 

It  is  impossible  to  value  any  work  of  art  in  a  purely 
mechanical  way  upon  the  basis  of  workmanship,  design 


Fig.  77.  The  Spider  and  the  Fly, 
by  Katherine  Nish. 


Fig.  78.  The  Desert,  by 
Katherine  Nish. 


Fig.  79.  The  Desert,  by  Fig.  SO.  An  Original  Design, 

Katherine  Nish.  by  Katherine  Nish. 

and  material,  yet  this  is  the  first  criticism  that  the  Pima 
woman  hears  of  her  handiwork.  By  workmanship  is 
meant  the  popular  conception  of  the  term,  or  the  purely 
mechanical  process  of  handling  willow  and  devil's  claw. 
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Workmanship,  design  and  material  are  features  in  bas¬ 
ketry,  as  they  are  in  all  art,  but  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the 
“Something  back  of  it,”  that  has  yet  to  be  named,  that 
eives  it  its  true  value.  Better  material  and  better  work- 
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Fi°\  SI.  A  Star,  by- 
Katherine  Nish. 


Fig.  82.  Devil’s  Claw  Design, 
by  Katherine  Nish. 


Fig.  83.  A  Whirlwind,  by  Fig.  84.  An  Original  Design. 

Fanny  Juan. 

manship  certainly  may  produce  a  better  effect,  but  I  have 
many  baskets  that  seemingly  are  of  poor  workmanship, 
yet  they  are  real  works  of  art.  Lizzie  Anton,  Maria 
Manuel  and  Josephine  Wiston  are  all  old  and  nearly  blind 
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and  they  often  make  poor  stitches,  but  the  personality  of 
each  old  woman  is  there  and  they  probably  produce  better 
effects  than  they  did  in  their  younger  days.  The  effect 
does  not  seem  to  rest  altogether  in  selecting  and  modi- 


Fig.  85.  A  Star,  by 
Gondoloria. 


Fig.  86.  Fret  and  Swastica, 
by  Fanny  Juan. 


Fig.  87.  A  Whirlwind,  by 
Teresa  Newman. 


Fig.  88.  A  Grecian  Fret,  by 
Anna  Austin. 


fying  a  design,  or  in  preparing  and  handling  the  willow 
and  devil's  claw. 

Corot  loved  to  paint  a  woodland  scene  at  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  and  many  an  artist  can  copy  his  work  so  that 
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a  layman  cannot  tell  the  difference.  The  copyist  may  have 
better  material,  better  tubes  of  paint  and  better  canvas, 
than  Carot  had,  and  in  perfection  of  workmanship  he  may 
be  superior  to  the  great  master.  But  Corot  did  not  paint 
those  trees  with  the  humble  folk  gathering  fagots  in  the 
shadows,  and  the  copyist  does.  Corot  painted  the  poetry 
of  the  scene  as  Tennyson  would  write  about  it,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  soul  and  put  inspiration  and  life  into  his 
productions,  and  his  personality  pervades  his  pictures. 
Corot’s  pictures  now  hang  in  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan,  while  the  copy  brings  five  dollars  in  a  second 
hand  store.  Workmanship  and  material  count  for  little 
except  in  the  academic  stage,  both  may  increase  durability, 
but  they  count  for  little  in  art.  You  cannot  value  a  Corot 
upon  design,  material  or  workmanship. 

An  artist  once  remarked  to  me,  in  speaking  of  the 
Dance  of  the  Nymphs,  that,  when  one  tried  to  copy  this 
masterpiece  they  soon  found  that  there  was  little  to  copy ; 
nothing  but  graceful  lines  and  sunny  spots,  and  she  was 
undecided  as  to  whether  the  painting  was  without  subject 
or  all  subject.  I  well  understood  what  she  meant,  she 
was  telling  me  that  it  was  impossible  to  copy  the  person¬ 
ality  of  Corot. 

The  analogy  is  not  overdrawn.  Serenity,  repose,  re¬ 
finement,  humility,  patriotism  and  the  beauty  of  patience 
can  be  shown  in  a  Pima  basket  just  as  readily  as  they 
can  be  shown  in  print.  Almost  every  sentiment  peculiar 
to  a  weaver  may  be  transferred  to  her  basket,  just  as  the 
personality  of  every  artist  may  appear  in  his  productions. 
So,  in  looking  at  a  Pima  basket,  it  is  well  to  remember 
Corot’s  advice,  the  stitches  of  willow  and  devil’s  claw 
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Fig.  89.  Future  Basket  Makers  of  Pimeria 


count  for  little,  there  is  something  behind  it,  stand  back 
and  look  at  it. 

The  artistic  weaver  may  be 
intentionally  leaving  out  the 
very  detail  that  one  may  criti¬ 
cise  her  for  not  putting  in. 

She  works  for  effect  and  her 
workmanship  and  design  are 
only  a  means  to  an  end.  If 
perfection  of  stitches,  coil  or 
design  is  wanted,  a  machine 
made  basket  might  be  super¬ 
ior  to  a  Pima,  but  this  is  not 
true,  every  good  basket  has  Fl"  90,  A  Fret  and  Swastlca* 
“something  back  of  it”. 

One  who  is  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  art  of  the 
white  man  is  apt  to  demand  symetry  in  design,  and  ab¬ 
solute  balance  of  detail.  We  get  into  this  habit,  probably, 


Fig.  91.  A  Beautiful  Basket,  by  Emma  Newman. 
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because  we  are  accustomed  to  working  with  machinery 
where  accuracy  is  so  very  essential.  The  Indian  women 
care  little  for  accuracy  or  symetry,  they  work  from  Nature 

and  Nature  is  seldom  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate.  No  two  petals 
of  the  squashbloom  are  exact¬ 
ly  alike,  the  coyote  does  not 
follow  a  straight  line  in  his 
beaten  path  and  the  whirlwind 
goes  where  it  is  least  expected. 
We  occasionally  see  a  basket 
that  is  so  accurately  woven 
that  it  has  actually  lost  most 
of  its  charm.  Such  baskets, 
to  me  suggest  the  artificial  in¬ 
stead  of  reflecting  the  personality  of  the  weaver;  they 
suggest  the  rattle  of  a  piece  of  machinery  and  the  tired 
worker  attending  to  it.  Such  work  is  art  in  its  decadence. 

The  Pima  basket  is  mystic,  even  to  the  weavers  them¬ 
selves.  Nearly  every  basket  has  a  meaning,  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  sentimental  foolishness  that  many  people  sur- 


Fig  92.  A  Three  Petal  Squash- 
bloom,  by  Lizzie  Anton. 


Fig.  93.  A  Whirlwind,  by 
Lena  Wiston. 
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Fig.  94.  A  Grecian  Fret,  by 
Lizzie  Anton. 


round  them  with.  When  the  tourist  buys  a  basket  he 
usually  demands  a  story  with  it,  and  his  wish  is  often 
gratified,  however,  not  by  the  weavers  themselves. 
Neither  the  Nava j os  nor  the  Pimas  necessarily  weave  their 
life  story  into  their  handiwork  as  we  are  often  told,  they 
weave  their  soul  into  it.  Personally,  I  care  little  for  the 
story  that  is  often  associated  with  the  basket ;  I  love  the 
soul  that  is  back  of  it,  the  individuality  of  the  artist  who 
made  it.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  weaver  cre¬ 
ates  an  impression  like  the  impression  that  is  created  by 
any  other  artist  in  any  other  work  of  art. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  real  symbolism  of  a  basket 
has  been  largely  lost  in  Pimeria.  Certainly  the  basket 
must  appeal  to  the  talented  women  in  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  the  way  it  appeals  to  us,  but  so  far,  I 
have  been  able  to  get  very  little  information  from  the 
women  upon  this  subject. 

Many  of  them,  too,  seem  willing  and  anxious  to  tell, 
Tut  in  some  way  they  lack  the  power  to  express  them¬ 
selves.  There  is  work  yet  to  be  done  upon  the  symbolism 
of  basketry,  but  it  requires  patience,  intelligence  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  Pima  ton¬ 
gue.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  must  be  much 
less  symbolism  in  the  articles, 
such  as  baskets  that  are  made 
for  everyday  use,  than  there 
is  in  those  articles  that  are 
made  for  ceremonial  or  reli¬ 
gious  use.  Certainly  there  is 
much  symbolism  among  the 
Hopis,  the  Navajos  and  the 
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tribes  further  north,  but  at  the  present  time  it  seems  much 
less  pronounced  among  the  Pimas. 

A  Pima  basket  may  either  be  a  conception  of  something 
beautiful,  or  it  may  be  an  effort  to  express  an  impression 
or  sentiment  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  that  is,  it  may 
be  either  pictorial  or  symbolic.  By  symbolism  in  this 
sense  is  meant  the  use  of  lines  or  characters  that  suggest 
the  object  itself,  as  the  symbolic  eagle  shown  in  fig.  76. 
This  basket,  for  example,  is  so  designed  that  it  leaves  the 
impression  of  an  eagle.  The  symbolism,  referred  to  be¬ 
fore  as  real  symbolism,  may  be  taken  to  mean  the  use  of 
emblems,  that  have  been  long  in  use,  to  symbolize  some 
superstition,  some  sentiment  or  religion.  The  cross,  as 
a  symbol  of  Christianity  or  the  crescent  as  a  symbol  of 
Mohamedanism,  are  examples  of  such  symbolism. 

This  suggestive  symbolism  occurs  in  a  great  many  bas¬ 
kets,  just  as  it  does  in  many  good  pictures.  These  women 
have  found  out  that  art  rests  largely  in  the  imagination, 
they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  and  they  often  leave  one 
guessing  as  to  what  they  mean.  If  the  mystic  smile  had 
been  omitted  from  the  features  of  the  Mona  Lisa  that 


picture  would  probably  never 
have  appeared  in  the  Louvre. 


The  Indian  woman  is  also 
impressionistic,  she  knows 
that  too  much  accuracy,  and 
accentuation  of  detail  spoils  a 
basket  just  as  it  does  a  picture. 
In  his  impressionistic  produc¬ 
tions,  Turner,  probably  better 
than  any  other  artist  of  his 
day,  knew  how  to  express  a 
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Fig.  96.  Butterfly  Wings. 


conception  with  few  lines,  and  the  Indian  woman  has 
this  same  talent  born  in  her.  As  a  matter  of  course  her 
efforts  differ  from  Turner’s,  but  the  tawny  artist  instinc¬ 
tively  knew  the  art  that  the  great  Englishman  demon¬ 
strated,  long  before  he  saw  the  light  of  day.  The  im¬ 
pressionistic  school  probably  had  an  independent  origin 
in  the  Great  Southwest. 

In  looking  for  fine  points  in  baskets  it  is  well  to  study 
the  works  of  some  great  artist,  such  as  Turner.  Even  as 
a  layman  I  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  an  in¬ 
sight  into  the  motive  of  the  Indian  artist  by  studying  his 
works,  for  example,  the  Fighting  Temaraire.  It  makes 
little  difference  what  I  think  of  the  execution  of  this  pic¬ 
ture,  in  fact  I  know  very  little  about  it,  but,  the  main 
point  is,  how  does  the  picture  effect  you?  Nothing  but 
an  old  wornout  war  vessel,  tall  masted  and  stately,  being 
towed  away  by  a  black  tug  to  be  sunk.  But  we  must 
know  that  the  Temeraire  was  once  the  pride  of  England’s 
navy.  She  ranked  with  the  English  as  Old  Ironsides  does 
with  us,  she  had  never  asked  quarter  and  she  had  never 
grappled  with  a  peer,  and  scores  of  times  her  decks  had 
been  red  with  the  blood  of 
English  heroes.  Here  is  the 
old  Temeraire,  the  old  hero, 
beneath  a  great  black  sunset 
sky,  with  the  shadows  fast 
gathering  around,  going  out 
for  the  last  time.  There  has 
been  no  call  to  the  guns,  no 
signal  “enemy  sighted,  clear 
the  decks  for  action”.  The 
black  smoke  pours  from  the 
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funnels  of  the  tug  and  red  sun  sets  in  the  gloom.  With 
a  few  lines  Turner  has  made  you  ashamed  of  the  English 
nation.  You  feel  as  if  some  great  hero  is  being  buried  in 
the  Potter's  Field. 

I  realize  that  in  this  picture,  Turner  was  painting  a 
sentiment  and  nothing  more,  very  much  like  the  sentiment 
that  Holmes  expressed  in  his  poem,  Old  Ironsides,  but  I 
seriously  doubt  if  this  great  master  deliberately  planned 
many  of  the  lines  for  the  effect  that  art  critics  see  in  them. 
There  are  several  diagonal  lines,  or  they  might  be  better 
described  as  “suggested  directions",  running  down  across 
the  picture  from  left  to  right,  one  outlined  by  the  masts 
of  the  vessel,  one  by  the  light  that  falls  through  the  clouds, 
one  by  the  smoke  from  the  funnels  of  the  tug,  and  another 
by  the  buoy  at  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  Turner  painted  those  suggestions 
because  he  felt  them  and  not  because  he  had  reasoned 
beforehand  that  those  suggested  lines  would  give  an  ap¬ 
parent  buoyancy  and  forward  motion  to  the  vessel.  Had 
he  figured  beforehand  the  effect  of  these  lines,  his  art 
would  not  have  been  spontaneous  and  his  efforts  would 

probably  have  been  evident  in 
his  picture,  he  would  have 
been  in  the  “measuring  class". 

In  the  two  whirlwinds  by 
Lena  Wiston,  the  plaque  with 
three  whirls,  shown  in  fig.  93 
and  the  basket  with  four 
whirls  that  she  is  holding  in 
her  hands  in  fig.  99,  she  has 
shown  how  lines  may  be  used 
to  suggest  motion  or  boyancy. 
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Fig.  98.  A  Five  Pointed  Shell. 


Iii  these  baskets  there  are  two  sets  of  lines  or  suggested 
directions,  that  are  evident  only  to  a  close  observer,  one 
set  moves  down  across  the  design,  straight  toward  the 
center,  between  the  rows  of  black  rectangles,  while  the 
other  set  is  suggested  by  the  rectangles  themselves,  and 
these  lines  move  in  a  whirl  opposite  the  whirl  of  the  de¬ 
sign,  all  lines  ending  in  the  center.  These  two  sets  of 
suggested  direction,  used  with  the  perspective,  give  the 
whirlwind  a  “swish”  and  an  apparent  lifting  force  that  is 
not  evident  in  whirlwinds  of  different  designs.  They  seem 
to  bring  out  the  center  of  interest,  the  vortex  of  the  whirl¬ 
wind. 

In  fig.  82  is  shown  one  of  the  latest  productions  of 
Katherine  Nish.  She  is  symbolizing  a  pod  of  devil’s  claw 
and  by  reference  to  fig.  15, 
the  suggestion  can  better  be 
appreciated.  Notice  how,  in 
bringing  around  her  black  coil 
in  the  center,  she  has  stopped 
directly  beneath  a  row  of  coy¬ 
ote  tracks.  In  practically 
every  basket  that  is  made  in 
Pimeria  this  abrupt  break  in 
the  center  is  disguised  by  stop¬ 
ping  the  coil  beneath  some  line 
in  the  design  above,  but  in 
making  this  basket  Katherine 
could  not  stop  her  coil  beneath 
a  martynia  pod,  for  there  was 
no  suitable  line  in  the  pod,  no 
line  that  would  have  disguised 
the  break,  so  she  stopped  the 
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Fig.  99.  Lena  Wiston. 
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Fig.  100.  Where  Everything  Lies  Out  of  Doors. 


coil  beneath  a  suggested  line  in  the  row  of  coyote  tracks 
and  the  effect  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  I  know  that 
Katherine  never  before  saw  a  design  like  this  one  and 
that  she  made  no  sketch  of  it  before  beginning  the  work, 
and  as  she  wove  the  black  center  first,  she  must  have 
known  beforehand  where  to  stop  her  coil  of  “e-huk” 
where  the  break  would  be  best  disguised. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Pima  women  do  not  realize  in 
a  great  many  cases,  just  why  they  weave  certain  features 
into  their  baskets.  Their  talent  seems  to  be  just  as  in¬ 
voluntary  and  natural  as  an  ability  to  play  a  musical  in¬ 
strument  is  with  some  people. 

Art  is  a  language  and  the 
artist,  drawing  or  painting  an 
impression,  does  so  by  means 
of  signs  or  symbols.  All  art, 
even  pictorial  art  is  therefore 
symbolic,  and  necessarily  so. 

The  Pima  woman  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  set  of  symbols  from  Corot 
or  Turner,  but  her  work  is 
symbolic  just  the  same.  The 
Pima  basket  is  symbolism  de¬ 
veloped  to  a  point  approach¬ 
ing  perfection,  it  is  impress¬ 
ionism  expressed  in  a  high 
degree. 

The  Pima  women  know  how 
to  leave  out  details  in  order 
to  get  the  effect.  This  is  where 
the  artist  differs  from  the 
amateur,  a  child  for  example. 


Fig-.  101.  A  Four  Petal  Squash- 
bloom,  by  Josephine  Wiston. 
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A  child  paints  what  he  knows  and  an  artist  paints  what 
he  sees.  We  seldom  see  detail  and  this  is  where  a  child  is 
apt  to  exaggerate;  he  will  often  put  in  twice  as  many 
lines  as  are  necessary  to  create  an  impression.  A  Pima 
woman  uses  no  more  unnecessary  lines  in  her  basket  than 
she  does  unnecessary  words  in  her  conversation,  her  bas¬ 
ket  is  a  picture  in  a  few  lines. 

And,  too,  nearly  all  the  women  know  that  single  motifs 
create  the  most  striking  effects.  When  they  begin  to 
scatter  crosses  and  coyote  tracks  around  where  they  do 
not  belong  they  seldom  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  basket. 
We  occasionally  see  such  as  this,  for  the  tenderfoot 
usually  demands  a  rather  complicated  design,  but  the 
weavers  know  better.  They  unconsciously  know  not  to 
bring  in  a  conflicting  attraction,  not  to  put  too  many  things 
on  display.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  baskets  that  I  have 
is  a  plain  Grecian  fret,  by  Dora  Thomas,  fig.  108;  there 
is  dignity  in  the  simplicity  of  this  basket,  and  it  strongly 
reminds  one  of  pure  Doric  architecture. 

These  women  also  know  how  to  hide  every  trace  of 

work  —  another  essential  in 
art,  their  work  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  a  pleasure,  and  you 
cannot  see  the  effort. 

Another  feature  that  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  Pima  art  is  space 
filling.  Every  artist  knows  the 
importance  of  fitting  his  pic¬ 
ture  to  his  space,  he  will  care¬ 
fully  avoid  a  crowded  effect. 
Millet,  we  are  told,  first  drew 
his  “ Sower”  upon  a  canvas 


Fig.  102.  Flovverlike  Design, 
by  Minnie  Jones. 
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that  was  too  small  for  the  picture,  so  he  carefully  traced 
his  figure  upon  a  larger  canvas  that  better  suited  his  idea 
of  proportion.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  an  artist 
like  Millet  would  have  drawn  his  figure,  if  it  had  been  a 
mere  figure,  upon  a  canvas  that  was  too  small.  It  is  more 
probable  that  his  figure,  when  finished,  expressed  in¬ 
finitely  more  than  even  the  master  had  anticipated,  the 
brawny  peasant  demanded  more  space,  he  is  out  of  doors, 
and  he  is  walking,  and  he  demanded  room  for  action. 
Had  the  artist  been  painting  another  subject  the  space 
would,  probably,  have  been  adequate,  but  he  was  painting 
more  than  an  humble  peasant,  swinging  across  the  field  in 
the  gathering  dusk,  he  was  painting  the  brawn  and  muscle 
of  France,  he  was  painting  the  producer  who  fed  the 
army  that  fought  at  Waterloo. 

As  an  artist  fits  his  picture 
to  his  space,  the  Pima  women 
know  how  to  fit  their  designs 
to  their  baskets.  Their  designs 
are  never  crowded,  and  there 
are  no  blank  spaces  to  offend. 

Even  in  the  original  patterns 
the  designs  are  always  fitted 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
basket,  and  the  lines  never  run 
out  at  the  wrong  place.  It  is 
hard  to  realize  that  the  design 
is  built  up  as  the  basket  is 
woven,  it  looks  more  as  if  it 
had  been  measured  out  and 
painted  upon  the  basket  after 
it  had  been  finished.  The  wo- 


Fig'.  103.  Manuella  Thomas. 
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men  must  conceive  it  all  before  the  designs  are  begun, 
and  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  mathematical  proportion  that 
they  possess  that  enables  them  to  do  it.  They  often  use 
coyote  tracks,  swasticas  and  other  small  independent  de¬ 
signs  to  fill  in  the  blank  spaces  that  are  not  covered  by 
the  main  pattern.  They  will  put  a  coyote  track  between 
each  petal  of  a  squashbloom,  they  will  put  one  in  every 
fold  of  a  Grecian  fret  or  they  will  scatter  them  over  a 
whirlwind.  These  often  bring  about  the  balance,  the 
perfect  poise  of  a  Pima  basket  that  is  one  of  its  most 
attractive  features. 

We  have  among  the  Pimas,  today,  art  in  all  stages  of 
its  development,  and  this  seems  characteristic  of  a  prim¬ 
itive  people.  First  we  have  pictorial  expression,  repre¬ 
senting  real  objects,  such  as  the  Gila  monster  and  the 
horned  toad ;  this  is  art  in  the  crudest  stage,  and  opposed 
to  this  we  have  art  in  the  highest  stage,  that  is  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  decorative  forms  or  symbols,  to  replace  the 
real  object.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  much  of 
the  art  of  the  Pimas,  that  is,  art  that  employs  decorative 


Fig.  104.  A  Four  Petal  Squash 
bloom,  by  Lena  Wiston. 


forms  that  have  been  in  use 
for  many  generations,  and 
have  partly  or  entirely  lost 
their  original  significance.  We 
also  have  art  even  in  its  deca¬ 
dence,  that  is  in  the  scarcity  of 
originality  and  in  the  tendency 
to  imitate  real  objects  such  as 
flowers,  and  to  use  deceptive 
forms  and  figures.  All  of 
these  forms  of  art  are  fairly 
common  in  Pimeria. 
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Thus  it  seems  that  a  good  basket  maker  is  just  as  much 
of  a  creative  artist  as  a  good  painter  is,  and  I  am  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  these  Pima  women 
would  probably  have  been  painters  had  they  possessed 
canvas  and  pigment  instead  of  willow  and  devil's  claw. 
As  artists  they  should  be  dealt  with  by  most  people  as 
superiors,  not  as  equals  or  inferiors.  There  is  not  another 
woman  in  the  world  outside  of  Pimeria  who  can  originate 
and  execute  a  symbolic  eagle  or  a  spider  and  fly  as  can 
Katherine  Nish,  that  tawny  little  woman  at  Sacaton  Flats, 
who  comes  out  to  meet  us  with  charity  in  her  heart,  a 
baby  in  her  arms  and  a  smile  upon  her  face.  Her  mission 
is  an  intellectual  one. 

I  am  more  interested  in  the  study  of  baskets  than  in 
their  criticism.  A  study  takes  time  and  a  certain  amount 
of  insight  into  the  conditions  that  brought  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  art.  Basketry  did  not  develop  with  this 
generation,  it  is  the  accumulation  of  the  ages.  It  is  a 
straightforward,  honest  art.  Stately  and  dignified,  this  is 


Fig.  105.  Gondoloria. 
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the  Indian,  and  this  is  reflected  in  his  handiwork.  The 
study  of  basketry  is  largely  an  individual  task,  as  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  find  out  anything  from  the  weavers, 
especially  when  one  does  not  understand  Indian  charac¬ 
teristics;  they  are  bashful  and  sensative  and  do  not  take 
kindly  to  inquisitiveness.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
who  weave  original  designs,  and  I  can  readily  understand 
why  this  is.  These  women  put  conceptions  in  their  bas¬ 
kets  that  they  see  clearly,  but  which  are  often  beyond 
our  ability  to  grasp;  so  when  we  bluntly  ask  what  they 
mean  they  have  a  feeling  that  is  akin  to  disgust.  A  white 
woman  would  feel  the  same  way  if  she  worked  a  rose 
upon  a  centerpiece  and  anyone  should  ask  her  what  is 
was.  So  when  a  Pima  woman  brings  you  a  basket  of 

original  composition  and  you 
do  not  understand  the  design, 
it  is  best  not  to  expose  your 
ignorance ;  praise  her  work 
as  a  whole  and  pick  out  some 
feature  that  you  do  under¬ 
stand  and  praise  this.  A  little 
diplomacy  will  often  work 
wonders.  However,  the  most 
we  can  find  out  is  none  too 
much,  the  meaning  of  many 
of  the  best  baskets  is  hidden 
in  mysticism. 

In  fig.  70  is  shown  a  basket 
by  Manuella  Thomas.  Manu- 
ella  had  a  story  to  tell  and  I 
knew  it,  but  it  took  some  time 
to  get  her  to  tell  it.  Here  it 


Fig.  106.  Louisa  Lewis. 


is.  “It  was  a  long  time  ago.  They  went  to  war.  They 
had  a  flag  and  they)  put  a  star  on  the  flag  and  it  waved.” 
Manuella  had  just  as  much  of  a  story  to  tell  in  her  basket 
as  Mesonnier  had  when  he  painted  “Napoleon  in  1814”. 
Mesonnier  painted  defeat,  and  he  painted  it  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  great  warrior,  and  one’s  knowledge 
of  history  enables  him  to  appreciate  it.  Manuella  was 
probably  picturing  some  folklore  that  her  grandmother 
had  told  her  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  her  picture, 
like  that  of  Mesonnier  is  symbolic.  She  has  symbolized 
war  by  the  six  arrowheads  that  she  has  woven  in  between 
the  points  of  the  star.  The  “wave”  is  in  the  broken  lines 
at  the  end  of  the  points.  The  desert  poppy,  fig.  71,  is 
more  pictorial ;  she  has  produced  her  impression  of  a 
wide  open  flower.  Notice  the  suggestion  of  the  desert  in 
the  coyote  tracks  around  the  border. 

In  fig.  75  is  shown  a  specimen  of  the  handiwork  of 
Teresa  Newman.  Now,  Teresa  is  one  of  the  least  com¬ 
municative  women  that  I  have  ever  met.  She  has  a  bad 
habit  of  saying  nothing  at  the  wrong  time,  and  so  far, 
diplomacy  has  failed  to  make 
her  change  her  mind.  We  may 
speculate  all  we  please  as  to 
what  she  meant  by  this  design 
but,  up  to  date,  Teresa  alone 
knows.  Her  daughter,  Emma, 
assures  me  that  her  mother 
has  never  told  her,  and  her 
niece,  Nellie  Preston,  knows 
no  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

My  opinion  is  that  Teresa  was 
trying  to  produce  the  efifect  of 
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six  streamers  or  ribbons,  radiating  from  the  black  center. 
These  ribbons  are  white  upon  one  side  and  black  and 
white  upon  the  other,  and  when  about  one-half  way  out 
they  fold  over  to  the  left,  like  a  blade  of  grass,  and  expose 
a  part  of  the  other  side,  which  appears  as  a  triangle  of 
black  and  white.  The  circle  of  black  and  white  around 
the  center  is  probably  meant  for  background.  Why  she 
put  in  the  black  diamons  around  the  center  is  not  evident. 

In  figs.  73  and  74  are  shown  line  drawings  of  two  bas¬ 
kets  by  Nellie  Preston.  They  symbolize  a  sunflower,  and 
the  rising  sun.  In  both  of  these  she  is  composing  and  her 
compositions  are  highly  symbolic.  With  the  sunflower 
she  told  me  that  she  put  in  the  black  figures  “to  make  it 
pretty”,  that  is  for  a  background,  in  order  to  make  her 
main  figure  stand  out.  As  to  the  rising  sun  she  said 
“This  is  a  Pima  sun”,  that  is  she  was  picturing  a  sunrise 
in  Pimeria. 

In  fig.  129  is  shown  Nellie  standing  out  beneath  her 
vatha,  with  her  first  and  last  baskets,  the  beautiful  sun¬ 
flower  and  the  crude  little 
work  basket,  made  when  she 
was  seven  years  old. 

In  figs.  76,  77,  78,  79,  80, 
81  and  82  are  shown  seven 
specimens  of  the  handiwork 
of  Katherine  Nish.  In  my 
opinion,  the  highest  type  of 
basketry  today  is  represented 
by  Katherine.  She  lives  in  a 
little  adobe  hut  about  three 
miles  east  of  Sacaton  and  she 
tells  me  that  she  is  twenty-six 
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Fig:.  108.  A  Grecian  Fret,  by 
Dora  Thomas. 


years  old.  When  I  first  came  to  Pimeria  I  was  attracted 
by  one  of  her  baskets  and  I  did  not  rest  until  I  possessed 
it,  for  I  realized  that  no  one  but  a  genius  could  have  made 
that  basket,  and  I  am  still  of  that  opinion.  In  the  frontis¬ 
piece  is  shown  a  line  drawing  and  in  fig.  76  a  photograph 
of  this  basket.  The  basket  represents  a  symbolized  eagle, 
and  it  is  probably  the  most  perfect  production  that  I  ever 
saw.  Had  Katherine  so  desired  she  could  have  woven 
an  eagle  like  the  one  made  by  Mary  Juana,  fig.  107,  head, 
wings,  claws,  tail  feathers  and  all,  but  she  was  working 
along  higher  lines.  She  has  not  brought  in  a  single  line 
that  we  ordinarily  associate  with  an  eagle,  but  she  has 
left  the  impression  of  a  bird  with  a  head,  tail,  and  out¬ 
stretched  wings.  It  looks  as  if  every  square  inch  of  the 
basket  had  been  planned  and  studied  over,  but  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  she  had  never  seen  a  design  like  it,  she  made  no 
preliminary  sketch  and  she  never  received  a  suggestion 
from  any  one.  How  she  did  it,  she  herself,  does  not  seem 
to  know.  It  stands  out  as  an  example  of  pure  symbolism. 

In  fig.  77  is  shown  another  original  design  by  Kather¬ 
ine  Nish.  This  design,  I  call 
The  Spider  and  the  Fly.  The 
photograph  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  basket  and  gives 
only  a  vague  idea  of  its 
beauty;  first  the  depth  is  not 
shown,  and  the  impression  of 
the  web  is  partly  lost,  and  too, 
the  breaks  in  the  design  that 
are  physically  impossible  to 
avoid,  are  exaggerated  in  the 
picture.  I  keep  The  Spider 
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Fipr.  109.  A  Modified  Fret 
and  Swastica. 


and  the  Fly  always  in  plain  view  and  I  am  continually 
finding  new  thoughts  in  stitches,  stitches  that  tell  us  what 
Katherine  thinks  about,  when  after  a  busy  day's  work, 
she  puts  her  baby  to  sleep  and  goes  out  under  her  vatha, 
to  her  cottonwood  and  devil's  claw  and  sits  and  works  in 
the  moonlight.  This  is  the  time  the  spider  weaves  his 
web  in  the  corner  of  her  vatha,  from  the  suhuaro  ribs  of 
the  roof  down  to  the  cottonwood  poles  that  support  the 
structure.  Katherine  sees  it  all  as  no  entomologist  can; 
she  sees  the  spider  go  back  and  forth,  drawing  his  web 
taut  and  tying  it  just  right,  and  she  paints  it  with  devil's 
claw,  the  only  pigment  that  she  has.  The  Spider  and  the 
Fly  is  a  study ;  you  resent  the  cunning  of  the  spider  and 
you  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  fly.  There  are  many 
fine  points  in  the  basket  that  are  almost  impossible  to  see 
in  the  photograph.  The  heavy  black  lines  around  the 
center  were  evidently  put  in  to  break  the  monotony  of 
the  white  background ;  she  could  not  bring  the  web  down 
to  the  center  without  spoiling  the  effect  and  she  was 

enough  of  a  genius  to  know 
how  to  overcome  it.  By 
breaking  the  short  connecting 
lines  of  the  web  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  a  breeze. 

In  figs.  78  and  79  are  shown 
two  other  baskets  by  Kather¬ 
ine  that  illustrate  her  versa¬ 
tility  more  than  any  of  the 
others.  They  were  woven  one 
after  the  other,  but  she  has 
changed  her  form  of  express¬ 
ion  with  each,  they  both  rep- 
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Fig1.  110.  A  Modified  Fret. 


resent  the  desert,  but  one  is  pictorial  and  the  other 
symbolic. 

In  fig.  78  she  has  pictured  what  she  sees  around  her 
every  day,  the  Pinto  pony,  the  red  man,  the  stately 
suhuaro  and  the  graceful  ocatilla.  These  are  put  down 
as  accurately  and  as  near  to  the  natural  as  devil’s  claw 
can  make  them.  The  Pinto  is  Katherine’s  own  pony;  I 
have  seen  him  many  times  grazing  out  among  the  cacti 
of  the  valley  and  I  can  recognize  him  by  the  spots  upon 
the  sides, — one  side  is  different  from  the  other.  The  In¬ 
dian  is  a  typical  red  man,  wide  hipped,  broad  shouldered 
and  stolid.  The  suhuaro  is  dignified  and  the  ocatilla  tip¬ 
ped  with  scarlet.  This  basket  is  pictorial. 

In  fig.  79,  she  has  symbolized  for  us  in  her  own  way 
what  she  sees  upon  the  desert  when  she  goes  across  to 
Hayden’s  Peak  or  to  Chu-chu-ki-qua  to  gather  roots  for 
her  dyes  or  mesquite  pods  for  her  dinner.  She  sees  Gila 
monsters  on  the  way  there  and  she  disturbs  the  rattle¬ 
snake  as  he  sleeps  among  the  rocks  on  the  hills.  This 
time  she  was  dealing  with  snakes  and  rocks  and  she  was 
too  much  of  an  artist  to  think 
of  attempting,  with  her  mate¬ 
rial,  to  make  a  snake  lifelike  or 
a  rock  that  resembled  natural 
ones,  so  she  went  back  to  her 
symbolic  style  that  she  used  in 
the  eagle  design.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  a  rattlesnake’s 
appearance  are  his  rattles,  his 
glittering  eye  and  his  forked 
tongue,  and  she  has  brought 
these  into  a  rather  stiff  outline 


Fie:.  111.  An  Original  Com¬ 
position,  by  Manuella  Thomas. 
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of  a  snake.  The  snakes  were  young  for  they  carry  only 
two  rattles. 

When  I  first  saw  the  Gila  monsters  I  was  rather  dis¬ 
appointed.  I  have  had  a  few  standardized,  preconceived 
notions  and  one  of  them  is  an  antipathy  for  Gila  mon¬ 
sters  when  applied  to  baskets.  I  think  that  my  antipathy 
for  him  had  originated  from  the  fact  that  so  often  he  has 
been  crudely  worked  in.  Now,  Katherine  had  them  beau¬ 
tifully  executed  and  the  look  of  satisfaction  upon  her 
face  and  the  knowledge  that  she  was  trying  to  please 
made  me  stop  and  think.  The  Gila  monster  is  picturesque 
when  he  is  shuffling  out  of  sight  under  a  creosote  bush 
and  as  a  representative  of  the  desert  he  should  be  so  upon 
a  Pima  basket.  We  cannot  confine  genius  to  standard 
patterns  or  preconceived  notions ;  Katherine  is  no  Ho-ho- 
kum,  she  is  a  representative  of  the  highest  state  of  per¬ 
fection  in  Pima  basketry  and  she  is  not  going  to  make 
baskets  like  her  great-grandmother  made  them.  I  may 
yet  reach  a  point  where  I  will  tolerate  handles  and  fila¬ 
gree  work  in  baskets,  but  not  just  now,  but  hereafter  any¬ 
thing  goes  in  de¬ 
sign,  provided  it  is 
a  work  of  art. 
These  monsters 
were  works  of  arr. 
Katherine  has 
made  them  with 
very  short  tails 
and,  as  the  tails 
were  woven  first, 
it  must  have  been 
a  part  of  her  con- 


Fig.  112.  Susie  Anton. 
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ception.  She  did  not  cut  them  off  because  she  was  lazy, 
and  as  I  study  the  basket,  I  think  I  know  the  reason  why* 
The  Gila  monster  is  rather  short,  stubby,  and  very  clumsy, 
and  his  invariable  associate  on  the  desert  is  the  slender, 
graceful  lizard,  with  a  long,  tapering  tail.  One  naturally 
expects  a  long  tail  in  the  Gila  monster,  and  as  you  walk 
across  the  desert  and  see  him  hide  himself  in  the  grease 
wood,  he  does  look  remarkably  blunt,  and  Katherine  saw 
him  as  he  looks,  and  she  left  her  impression  of  him  in 
her  basket.  He  must  look  clumsy,  and  a  long  tail  would 
have  spoiled  the  effect;  silhouetted  in  black  against  a 
white  background,  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  have  carried  out  her  impression  in  any  other  way  than 
to  shorten  the  tail.  She  had  to  distinguish  between  the 
monster  and  the  lizard. 

This  tawny  little  artist  knows  more  about  creating  an 
impression  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  know,  and  we  can 
only  guess  at  many  of  her  motives.  Unquestionably  her 
mind  works  along  definite  lines,  but  she  is  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  herself  in  words.  These  baskets  are  full  of  fine 
points  that  invite  much  specu¬ 
lation;  for  example,  why  did 
she  put  the  black  circles 
around  the  center  of  the  bas¬ 
ket  shown  in  fig.  78?  It 
seems  as  if  Katherine  draws 
from  the  center,  and  therefore 
her  pictures  are  all  in  perspec¬ 
tive  with  the  vanishing  point 
at  the  center  of  the  basket.  If 
we  could  cut  the  basket  down 
through  the  line  where  the 
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Fig.  113.  A  Six  Pointed  Star. 


break  occurs  in  the  design,  and  pull  it  out  flat,  we  would 
have  a  panorama  of  the  desert.  If  a  white  artist  were 
painting  the  desert  or  any  particular  landscape,  he  would 
make  the  foreground  very  nondescript,  that  is  he  would 
blur  it  in  or  shade  it  in  with  short  lines.  The  foreground 
in  such  a  case  would  require  so  much  detail  that  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  spoil  the  picture.  In  taking  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  an  object,  we  always  focus  on  the  object  and 
have  the  background  blurred  or  obscured.  In  most  pic¬ 
tures  we  can  not  have  too  great  depth  of  focus  without 
sacrificing  in  some  other  respect.  Katherine's  lines  around 
the  center,  or  in  her  foreground,  are  certainly  nondes¬ 
cript,  and  if  she  had  tried  to  work  in  detail,  a  design  or 
pattern,  she  would  have  spoiled  the  effect  of  her  pano¬ 
rama  ;  she  had  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  white  center, 
and  her  lines  correspond  to  a  white  artist's  shadows. 
Katherine  seems  to  paint  in  a  cyclorama,  she  sits  in  the 
center  and  sees  things  all  around  her,  and  in  this  basket 
her  picture  begins  at  the  roots  of  the  suhuaros  and  oca- 
tillas  and  at  the  feet  of  the  men  and  horses.  She  must 
not  see  anything  between  herself  and  where  the  picture 
begins,  so  she  must  blur  in  the  foreground. 

In  much  the  same  way  as  she  did  with  The  Spider  and 
the  Fly,  Katherine  has  given  us  much  to  think  about  in 
these  desert  pictures.  We  have  a  prickly  feeling  when  we 
stand  back  and  look  at  them ;  we  feel  as  if  we  had  better 
put  on  our  heavy  shoes  and  take  our  canteen  along. 

When  reading  the  preceding  chapter  on  basket  designs, 
the  first  thought  might  be  that  the  Pima  woman  has 
changed  everything  that  it  is  possible  to  change  in  bas¬ 
ketry,  and  so  she  has  if  stitches  of  willow  and  devil's 
claw  alone  are  considered.  But  throughout  the  ages  she 
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has  retained  the  one  thing  that  I  have  tried  to  describe, 
the  sentiment  or  meaning,  and  she  now  weaves  it  into  her 
squashblooms  and  her  stars,  into  her  whirlwinds  and  her 
swasticas  in;  exactly  the  same  way  that  she  did  when  her 
forefathers  fought  back  the  Apaches  over  against  Mount 
Santan.  She  is  weaving  her  nationality,  her  country,  and 
the  character  of  herself  and  her  tribe  into  her  baskets, 
and  this  is  why  the  squashblooms  of  Josephine  Wiston, 
the  stars  of  Gondoloria  and  the  whirlwinds  of  Fanny 
Juan  reflect  the  atmosphere  of  the  Valley  of  the  Gila. 

The  inspiration  of  any  artist  must  be  derived  from 
what  he  sees  in  every  day  life.  Italian  paintings  look 
like  Italy,  Greek  gods  are  Greek,  and  the  old  Bagdad  rugs 
carry  with  them  the  coloring  of  the  days  of  Haroun  el 
Rasched.  These  Indian  women  have,  for  ages,  looked 
out  over  the  long,  flat  reaches  of  the  desert,  a  land  where 
everything  lies  out  of  doors ;  they  have  felt  the  effect  of 
long  lines;  they  have  seen  a  sky,  not  troubled  and  tem¬ 
pestuous,  but  always  blue.  The  Valley  of  the  Gila  is  im¬ 
pressive  and  these  women  have  unconsciously  found  out 
how  to  tell  it  to  us  upon  their  baskets,  and  their  message 
will  stay  with  us  long  after  the  tawny  artists  have  gone. 

The  pleasure  that  one  gets  from  any  kind  of  art  rests 
largely  in  the  recall  of  associations,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
fully  appreciate  a  Pima  basket  without  first  having  seen 
Pimeria.  This  is  their  proper  setting.  If  the  desert  has  no 
charm  for  you  neither  will  a  Pima  basket  have.  The  desert 
has  a  character  that!  is  all  its  own  and  the  basket  reflects 
the  character  of  the  woman  whom  the  desert  with  its 
hardships  has  produced.  The  Pima  woman,  as  an  un¬ 
conscious  artist,  may  not  know  why,  but  she  certainly 
knows  how  to  paint  the  spell  of  the  Valley  of  the  Gila, 
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As  I  now  write,  I  am  surrounded  by  many  specimens 
of  handiwork  that  probably  reflect  the  highest  state  of  re¬ 
finement  of  any  primitive  people.  The  Navajo  rug  may 
be  bold  and  barbaric,  the  tawny  artist  knows  how  to  put 
something  down  that  stirs  the  soul  like  the  sound  of 
martial  music, — the  flaming  crosses,  the  zig-zags,  the  tri¬ 
angles  and  rectangles,  woven  in  and  out  in  barbaric  free¬ 
dom,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one  hear  the  sound  of 
the  tom-tom  and  the  chant  of  the  medicine  man,  and  next 
to  the  handiwork  of  the  Pimas,  there  is  nothing  that  I 
admire  more,  but  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  genius  and 
refinement  of  a  primitive  people,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  like  a  Pima  basket. 

A  good  painting  should  need  no  explanation,  neither 
should  a  good  basket,  the  meaning  is  to  be  felt  rather 
than  seen,  so  it  is  with  a  kind  of  apology  that  I  attempt 
to  describe  what  I  see  in  a  Pima  basket. 

A  display  of  good  baskets  is  to  me,  like  a  gallery  where 
the  individuality  of  many  artists  are  represented,  and  I 
no  more  think  of  the  imperfections  of  design  and  work¬ 
manship  than  if  such  a  thing  never  existed.  When  we 
stand  before  the  Angelus,  we  do  not  see  the  paint  or  the 
canvas,  and  we  never  think  of  the  tedious  hours  that  were 
required  for  its  production.  All  this  is  hidden.  We 
scarcely  notice  the  humble  peasant  folk  or  the  other  de¬ 
tails  of  the  great  picture,  but  we  do  see  devotion,  we 
hear  the  chimes  of  the  monastery  bells,  and  we  feel  the 
reverence  of  the  hour  of  prayer.  This  is  what  Millet 
painted.  In  the  same  way  when  we  stand  before  a  display 
of  Pima  baskets,  the  handiwork  of  such  artists  as  Kath¬ 
erine  Nish,  Nellie  Preston,  Josephine  Wiston  and  Teresa 
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Newman;  when  we  stand  back  as  we  should,  to  get  the 
decorative  effect  of  any  picture,  their  full  beauty  appears. 
We  lose  sight  of  the  cottonwood,  the  willow  or  the  devil’s 
claw,  and  we  never  think  of  the  sore  fingers  or  the 
months  of  hard  work.  All  this  is  hidden.  We  feel  the 
effect, — the  wild,  free  swing  of  the  desert;  we  feel,  in 
association,  the  breath  of  the  hot  winds  that  blow  out  of 
mountain  canyons  across  dry  stretches  of  desert  sedge 
and  mesquite;  we  see  the  mirages  banded  together  in 
a  deceptive  circle  pulling  the  suhuaros  into  fantastic 
shapes  and  spreading  out  lakes  of  water  where  yesterday 
the  heat  waves  danced  over  the  alkali  sands,  and  we  see 
the  graceful,  scarlet-tipped  ocatilla  bowing  in  the  dust 
storms.  We  see  the  cholla  and  the  jack  rabbit,  the  coyote 
and  the  sidewinder;  we  see  the  Valley  of  the  Gila  as  it 
once  stretched  out  before  us,  from  the  dim  distance 
where  the  blue  Finals  divide  the  land  of  the  Aw-aw-tam 
from  that  of  warlike  Apaches  of  the  east,  to  where  the 
friendly  Maricopas  huddle  in  the  shadow  of  the  Estrellas 
to  the  west ;  we  see  the  dry  bed  of  the  river  glistening  in 
the  sunlight,  winding  across  the  desert  and  outlined  with 
narrow  bands  of  green.  Again  we  see  groups  of  tawny 
horsemen  standing  high  upon  the  mounds  of  the  Ho-ho- 
kum,  silhouetted  in  blue  and  still  and  stately  as  bronze 
statues;  we  see  the;  old  women  upon  the  roofs  of  their 
huts  tossing  their  wheat  up  to  winnow  it  in  the  breeze,  or 
we  see  them  sitting  out  upon  the  desert,  bareheaded  and 
beneath  a  blistering  sun  with  their  willow  and  devil’s  claw. 
As  we  heard  Millet’s  chimes  of  monastery  bells,  we  see 
it  all,  put  down  in  black  and  white,  and  our  admiration 
goes  out  to  one  who  can  thus  hold  to  an  ideal  and  can 
breathe  life  into  the  inanimate.  The  tawny  artists  have 
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produced  something  that  was  not  meant  to  be  bought  and 
sold. 

Surely  there  is  much  to  see  in  a  Pima  basket,  stand 
back  and  look  for  it. 
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Where  The  Indian  Gets  His 
Inspiration 

HE  Indian  selected  as  a  home  the  Great  South¬ 
west,  this  desert,  this  was  his  promised  land, 
and  he  stayed  with  it  and  fought  for  it  because 
he  loved  it;  he  loved  the  eternal  silence,  the 
blue  sky,  the  hot  winds,  the  burning  sand,  the  grim  deso¬ 
lation  and  all. 

The  beauty  of  the  desert  may  seem  paradoxical  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  it,  but  nevertheless  it  has  a 
beauty  and  a  charm  that  is  all  its  own.  There  is  beauty 
and  inspiration  in  space,  in  mass,  in  bulk,  in  majesty,  in 
distance  and  in  desolation.  It  takes  time  for  the  beauty 
of  the  desert  to  “sink  in” ;  novelty  is  not  the  thing,  you 
must  “know”  the  desert,  you  must  get  down  close  to  it 
in  order  to  appreciate  why  the  Indian  loves  it.  It  is  a 
land  full  of  pictures,  the  mountains  are  here,  always  in 
the  background,  with  their  shades  of  light  and  their  lines 
of  beauty,  with  the  suhuaro,  the  cholla,  the  palo  verde, 
the  mesquite,  the  opuntia  and  the  ocatilla  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  Mountains  are  probably  the  greatest  moulders 
of  character  and  developers  of  art  in  all  creation;  they 
inspire  young  and  old,  the  savage  and  civilized  alike. 

•Here  in  the  desert,  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains, 
for  ages  the  Indians  have  lived  and  developed,  so  the 
women  have  the  first  requisite  of  art,  they  live  in  an  ar¬ 
tistic  atmosphere. 

The  Indian  woman  is  receptive,  and  she  is  ready  to  feel 
the  majesty,  the  inspiration  and  the  romance  of  the  land. 
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Fig-.  114.  The  Scarlet  Tipped  Ocatilla. 


She  lives  close  to  nature  and  it  is  from  nature  that  she 
gets  her  lessons  in  art.  What  more  does  she  need  ?  There 
is  balance  and  pleasing  effect  in  all  the  natural  phenomena 
that  she  sees  around  her,  whether  it  is  the  desert  flower 
that  comes  with  the  spring  or  the  gulping  canyon  that 
cuts  through  the  hills.  She  has  no  shelves  to  go  to  for 
knowledge,  her  reference  book  is  the  great  out  of  doors* 
so  whether  she  is  found  weaving  blankets  or  making  pot¬ 
tery  upon  the  barren  mesas  of  the  north,  or  weaving  bas¬ 
kets  in  the  burning  valleys  of  the  south,  anywhere  in  the 
Great  Southwest,  her  art  is  highly  characteristic.  She 
sees  a  design  with  splendid  contrast  upon  the  back  of  the 
rattlesnake,  another  one  of  infinite  beauty  in  the  bead 
work  that  decorates  the  Gila  monster.  She  sees  and  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  eagle  as  he  circles  over  head  or  the  whirlwind 
that  comes  down  across  the  desert  with  a  “bone  in  its 
teeth”,  she  sees  and  symbolizes  the  rattler  as  he  strikes 
his  prey  or  the  coyote  that  leaves  his  tracks  in  the  sand. 

The  culture  of  an  individual  should  be  based  largely 
upon  that  individual's  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
the  average  Indian  woman  probably  sees  and  appreciates 
more  of  the  beautiful  than  the  average  graduate  of  the 
Boston  School  of  Art. 

The  Navajo  squaw  as  she  comes  out  from  her  hogan 
with  her  bunches  of  bright  yarn  and  sits  down  before  her 
crude  loom,  the  Pima  mother  when  she  puts  her  baby  to 
sleep  and  goes  out  to  her  bundles  of  willow  and  devil's 
claw,  the  Hopi  and  Maricopa  as  they  come  down  from  the 
hills  with  their  ollas  full  of  clay, — these  women  see  the 
things  that  make  one  put  his  trust  in  the  Infinite.  They 
see  their  glorious  day  god  rise  out  of  a  myriad  of  mirages, 
they  see  the  light  of  the  morning  come  dancing  through 
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the  suhuaros,  they  see  the  rugged  mountains  rise  in  titanic 

sky  line  drawn  across  a  back 
ground  of  blue,  they  see  scores 
of  whirlwinds  jerking  up  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  they  see 
dust  storms  gathering  in  the 
distance  and  the  lightning 
that  brings  no  rain.  Through¬ 
out  the  long  day  they  work  as 
they  watch  the  things  that  God 
made, — -Nature  in  her  vary¬ 
ing  moods,  until  the  beauty 
that  they  see  is  a  part  of  their 
being,  and  is  reflected  in  their 
handiwork,  and  this  is  why 
Indian  art  in  the  Great  Southwest  is  characteristic. 

Through  the  long  day  these  women  sit  out  beneath  a 
sky  that  is  always  blue,  and  works  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  desert,  and  when  evening  comes  the  Navajo  squaw 
drops  her  bright  yarn,  the  Pima  woman  puts  aside  her 
unfinished  basket,  and  the  Hopi  and  Maricopa  brush  the 
clay  from  their  hands ;  their  grandmothers  rise  from  be¬ 
side  their  metates,  and  the  little  children  are  called  to  the 
door  of  the  hut,  to  watch  the  crowning  glory  of  it  all, — 
a  sunset  in  the  Great  Southwest !  The  whirlwinds  have 
stopped  in  awe,  and  the  mountains  have  taken  on  a  purple 
light,  the  suhuaros  stand  half  way  above  the  sky  line, 
raising  their  arms  as  if  in  adoration,  and  all  Nature  seems 
at  prayer, — hushed  in  the  stillness  of  the  desert.  Reflected 
fire  that  seems  to  come  from  some  giant  crater  beneath, 
radiating  light,  a  thousand  times  brighter  than  the  flames 
that  swept  Gehennah’s  hills,  bands  of  tawny  gold  tinged 
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terraces  and  the  wavy 


Fig.  115.  A  Double 
Whirlwind. 


with  the  red  of  the  aurora,  all  in  one  great  picture,  a 
painting  that  never  appeared  upon  canvas,  a  masterpiece 
hanging  in  the  gallery  of  the  gods. 

A  few  moments  and  it  is  all  over,  but  high  upon  the 
desert  plateau,  the  Navajo  squaw  is  filled  with  a  new  joy 
as  she  stands  upon  the  banks  of  her  aroyo  while  the  day 
god’s  dying  glow  lights  up  her  tawny  face,  and  on  the 
morrow  she  will  weave  into  her  blanket  the  feelings  that 
now  stir  her  soul.  And  the  Pima  mother,  bare  limbed 
and  brawny,  standing  before  her  hut  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Gila,  sees  the  same  day  god  sink  over  the  Estrellas,  while 
the  shadows  deepen  behind  her  in  the  canyons  of  the 
Pinals.  She  may  be  a  creature  without  a  creed,  but  there 
in  the  midst  of  the  glory  of  a  sunset  in  Pimeria,  with 
her  unkempt  hair  falling  about  her  shoulders,  a  light  that 
God  alone  knows  how  to  create,  comes  into  her  wrinkled 
face.  She  has  no  colors  but  she  can  put  it  all  down,  bold 
and  brilliant,  with  her  black 
martynia,  upon  a  background 
of  white  willow.  And  Turther 
north  in  the  romantic  land  of 
the  Moqui,  the  Hopi  woman 
upon  her  high  mesa,  has  turn¬ 
ed  her  face  toward  the  west, 
and  silhouetted  in  the  yellow 
light,  like  a  dim  sentinel 
against  the  gray  hills  of  Zihl- 
tah-jini,  sees  the  same  glorious 
day  god  buffet  a  sea  of  crim¬ 
son  and  gold  and  go  down  in 
Olympian  splendor. 

In  the  morning  Nampeyo  comes  out  of  her  hut  upon 
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Fig.  116.  A  Modified 
Fret. 


the  second  mesa  of  Hopi  land  and  with  her  bare  hands 
moulds  a  piece  of  pottery  that  equals  the  architecture  or 
sculpture  of  ancient  Greece  in  artistic  conception.  And 
Lena  Mesquerre,  down  in  the  Maricopa  desert,  while  her 
grandchildren  scramble  around  their  morning  dish  of 
pinole,  with  her  graceful  hands,  shapes  a  bowl  that  is  as 
well  balanced  and  symetrical  as  a  soap  bubble.  And 
Mary  Juana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  and  Katherine 
Nish,  and  Maggie  Noble  and  Josephine  Wiston,  and  Nel¬ 
lie  Preston  have  soaked  their  willow  twigs  and  martynia 
pods  over  night,  and  as  the  light  of  morning  breaks  over 
the  Choo-choo-kee-qua,  weave,  them  into  Pima  baskets 
that,  in  form  and  decoration,  are  nothing  short  of  the  mi¬ 
raculous.  And  Hosteen  Bechi,  the  Navajo  squaw,  whom 

the  setting  sun  left  upon  the 
edge  of  the  aroyo,  with  his  re¬ 
flection  upon  her  face  and  his 
inspiration  in  her  soul,  comes 
out  of  her  hogan,  puts  another 
stone  upon  the  lower  pole  of 
her  loom  to  tighten  her  warp 
strings,  and  weaves  into  her 
blanket  the  mountains  and  the 
wavy  skyline,  the  whirlwinds 
and  the  dust  storms,  the  light¬ 
ning  that  comes  with  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  the  mirages  that  come 
with  the  dawn.  These  women 
have  felt  the  inspiration  of  the 
desert,  and  have  seen  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  dry  stream  beds  and  the  alkali,  with 
the  greasewood  and  mesquite  struggling  for  a  living. 
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The  Conservation  of  Indian  Art 

URELY  we  need  a  guardian  of  American  art. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact,  and  in  many  instances  too  late,  that 
American  antiquities  need  protection,  but  an¬ 
tiquities  in  popular  conception  does  not  include  art. 

For  the  last  decade  all  Indian  art  in  the  Great  South¬ 
west  has  been  undergoing  a  struggle  for  its  very  exis¬ 
tence.  The  Navajo  woman  no  longer  feels  the  necessity 
of  weaving  a  blanket  to  keep  her  husband  warm,  when 
she  can  sell  her  wool  at  the  nearest  trading  store  for 
enough  money  to  buy  several  machine  made  blankets  that 
will  suit  him  just  as  well.  The  Hopi  and  Maricopa  need 
not  depend  upon  their  handiwork  in  pottery,  when  a  tin 
bucket  or  an  empty  tomato  can  will  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Pima,  too,  asks  herself :  “Why  should  1  labor 
for  weeks  upon  a  basket  that  may  sell  for  two  dollars, 
when  I  can  make  two  dollars  a  day  by  picking  cotton.” 
The  civilizing  influence  of  the 
white  man  is  making  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  Indian  art,  and 
in  a  few  years  nothing  will  be 
left  of  it  but  a  memory. 

While  basketry  among  the 
Pimas  is  today  in  the  high¬ 
est  state  of  perfection  that  it 
has  ever  reached,  this  is  not 
due  to  the  influence  of  the 
white  man.  The  Golden  Age 
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Fig.  118. 


in  Grecian  art  just  preceded  its  complete  downfall,  and 
evidence  is  not  wanting  that  this,  the  fine  art  of  basketry* 
is  upon  the  verge  of  passing,  passing  more  quickly  than 
even  pottery  or  blanket  making,  for  the  Pimas  are  docile 


and  take  kindly  to  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  white 
man. 


During  all  the  time  that  I 
have  been  in  Pimeria  I  have 
keenly  felt  the  necessity  of 
doing  something  to  encourage 
this  fine  art,  and  the  one 
thought  that  has  been  upper¬ 
most  in  my  mind  since  I  have 
been  writing  this  little  book, 
is :  “What  can  be  done  to  put 
off  the  evil  day  when  the  Pima 


Fig.  119.  A  Modified 
Fret. 


woman  no  longer  weaves  her  soul  into  her  basket.” 

Considered  from  a  theoretical  standpoint  the  solution 
seems  easy,  but  considered  practically  it  becomes  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult.  Like  everything  else  of  this  nature  it  is 
easier  to  criticise  than  it  is  to  suggest  a  remedy ;  my  plan 
may  not  be  the  best,  in  fact  I  have  no  definite  plan,  but  it 
is  plain  to  me  that  something  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  a  civilization  that  demands  or  even  tolerates  the 
destruction  of  a  fine  art.  It  is  not  my  desire  or  intention 
to  criticise  the  Indian  Service  or  the  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  service  is  well  conducted  and  the 
individuals  as  a  rule  are  high  minded  and  conscientious 
and  many  of  them  are  making  personal  sacrifices  in  order 
to  continue  in  the  work.  Neither  do  I  wish  to  hold  up 
the  Indian  as  an  abused  creature  in  our  Government 
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schools, — far  from  it.  He  is  well  clothed,  well  fed,  well 
housed  and  well  taken  care  of,  and  whether  or  not  our 
present  system  of  dealing  with  him  has  made  him  a  better 
citizen  and  better  able  to  take  care  of  himself  under  the 
conditions  that  he  now  confronts,  interests  me  no  more 
that  it  does  the  average  person.  My  interest  is  in  the 


Fig.  121.  Fanny  Juan. 


talented  Indian,  and  it  is  the  impending  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Indian  art  that  to  me  seems  so  pathetic. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  too  late  to  save  the  art  of 
the  Indian.  As  I  see  it,  Indian  art  is  passing,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  upon  the  part  of  the  white 
man.  The  talented  woman  gets  little  encouragement  in 
her  art ;  she  puts  her  best  effort  upon  a  basket  and  takes 
it  to  some  white  person  to  sell,  and  while  she  has  a  few 
friends  upon  the  reservation  who  encourage  her,  the  ma- 
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Fig.  122.  Where  the  Indian  Gets  His  Inspiration. 
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jority  of  people  will  try  to  depreciate  her  basket  in  order 
to  buy  cheaply.  Nearly  all  the  women  are  sensative  and 
ashamed  to  sell  their  baskets  and  I  think  for  this  reason 
only.  Indian  art  needs  appreciation,  and  it  needs  it  right 
now,  for  without  encouragement  and  without  some  stimu¬ 
lation  it  will  soon  die  out.  In  this  age  of  conservation, 
when  men’s  thoughts  are  turned  toward  saving  our  water 
power,  our  forests,  and  our  natural  resources,  it  seems  a 
good  time  that  some  young  Lochinvar  should  come  out 
of  the  west  and  save  the  talented  Indian. 

The  Indian  women  and  children  appeal  to  me;  in  all  my 
life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  display  of  talent  as  I  daily 
come  in  contact  with  in  Pimeria.  I  believe  that  this  talent 
can  be  organized  and  directed,  and  what  an  opportunity 
it  is  for  extension  work !  These  women  do  not  need  in¬ 
struction  from  the  white  man,  but  they  do  need  direction 
and  appreciation.  Instruction  of  the  wrong  kind  will  do 

more  harm  than  good.  With 
a  child  who  has  talent  for 
painting  I  should  first  arouse 
her  interest  and  create  in  her 
a  desire  to  do  something,  then 
I  should  give  her  plenty  of 
paints,  canvas  and  a  brush, 
and  let  her  exercise  her  origi¬ 
nality.  People  with  a  great 
amount  of  talent  need  appre¬ 
ciation,  and  they  will  usually 
rise  no  higher  than  what  is 
expected  of  them.  The  ar¬ 
tists  of  Pimeria  are  childlike,  ana  for  lack  of  direction 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  talent  now  going  to  seed. 
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Fig.  123.  A  Gift  from 
Lena  Wiston. 


The  talented  Indian  women  are  peculiar  and  they  can 
not  be  handled  like  white  people.  They  are  apt  to  adopt 
the  attitude  of  the  Sphynx  and  remain  that  way  indefi¬ 
nitely,  but  they  can  all  be  appealed  to.  The  younger  gen¬ 
eration  are  pliable  and  anxious  to  do  something  to  please, 
but  the  older  ones  are  inclined  to  be  a  little  set  in  their 
ways.  An  aluminum  saucepan  is  the  delight  of  Kather¬ 
ine  Nish’s  heart,  while  jam  is  the  quickest  way  to  get 
Josephine  Wiston’s  attention.  Josephine  sits  flat  upon 
the  ground,  grinds  her  corn  upon  a  metate  and  bakes  it 
upon  a  piece  of  sheet  iron ;  she  does  not  need  any  alumi¬ 
num,  but  she  does  love  cut  loaf  sugar  and  jam.  Katherine 
has  a  stove,  and  she  can  sew  on  a  machine,  and  she  is  not 
afraid  to  get  into  an  automobile.  You  can  not  treat 
Katherine  and  Josephine  alike.  A  great  deal  of  tact  is 
necessary  in  directing  talent  of  any  kind,  and  there  are 
more  ways  than  one  to  show  an  Indian  woman  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  her  art. 

Delicate  little  Emma  New¬ 
man,  probably  at  this  very  mo¬ 
ment,  is  sitting  out  before  her 
hut  in  the  blistering  sun,  up 
in  the  Mountain  Village, 
weaving  a  basket  for  me. 

There  are  many  coils  in  that 
basket  and  many  stitches  in 
each  coil,  and  many  long  hours 
will  go  by  before  it  is  finished, 
but  while  she  now  works,  Fig  124.  A  Modified 

Emma  is  happy  in  her  sur-  Fret* 

roundings,  happy  in  her  desert  home,  she  is  thinking  about 
gathering  mesquite  pods  that  are  now  hanging  yellow  in 
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great  abundance  in  the  thickets  down  by  the  river,  she  is 
thinking  about  the  whirl  winds  that  bear  down  upon  the 
village,  she  is  thinking  about  the  suhuaro  fruit  now  soft 
and  luscious  and  tinged  with  the  colors  of  the  sunset  that 
last  night  lit  up  the  Estrellas,  she!  is  thinking  of  the  tales 
that  her  grandmother  used  to  tell  her,  how  the  Ho-ho-kum 
hunted  the  bighorn  among  the  chollas  on  the  hills  across 
the  Gila.  Emma  is  in  the  right  frame  of  mind  as  she  sits 
out  among  the  suhuaros  and  weaves  her  soul  into  her 
matchless  baskets,  and  nothing  could  be  more  ideal  than 
her  home  for  her  exquisite  productions.  Now  what  can 
we  do  to  encourage  such  talent  ?  Emma  should  spend  her 
whole  time  making  baskets,  she  has  no  business  cutting 
corn,  or  doing  the  rough  work  allotted  to  all  Indian  wo¬ 
men.  Emma  should  have  a  rocking  chair  and  a  work 
table  and  a  whetstone  and  a  new  awl,  and  she  should 
have  her  willow  and  devil’s  claw  brought  to  her  ready 
for  her  to  weave,  and  she  should  be  paid  more  for  her 
work  than  she  now  gets.  But  when  you  give  Emma  a 
rocking  chair  and  a  work  table,  and  when  you  pay  her 
more  than  she  asks  for  her  handiwork,  you  will  probably 
spoil  Emma  as  an  artist.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  educate 
her  out  of  her  way  of  thinking.  To  an  educated  Indian 
the  desert  is  apt  to  become  intolerable,  the  whirlwind 
becomes  a  nuisance,  the  mesquite  beans  are  full  of  bugs, 
the  suhuaro  fruit  is  not  worth  gathering,  and  the  tales  of 
the  Ho-ho-kum  become  foolish  myths.  Emma  will  get 
more  than  six  dollars  for  her  basket,  but  she  will  never 
know  it.  She  will  probably  get  some  bright  Austrian 
beads  that  will  please  her  so  much  that  she  will  let  me 
take  her  picture,  and  she  will  get  a  new  knife  to  take  the 
place  of  that  rusty  butcher  knife  that  she  now  is  using 
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Fig.  125,  Where  the  Canyons  Cut  Through  the  Hills 
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to  scrape  her  willow  twigs  with,  and  she  will  get  other 
things,  not  in  payment  for  her  basket,  but  as  a  proof  of 
appreciation  of  her  fine  art.  You  have  to  be  careful  how 
you  handle  Emma. 

The  proper  frame  of  mind  or  the  right  point  of  view, 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  production  of  fine  art.  One 
can  not  expect  an  artist  to  paint  the  glory  of  the  sunset 
if  he  is  not  capable  of  seeing  or  feeling  it,  neither  can 
one  expect  an  Indian  woman  to  put  down  the  spell  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Gila  if  she  has  no  pride  in  her  work  or  if 


Fig.  126.  Basket  Made  by  a  Little  Girl. 

she  is  dissatisfied  with  her  lot.  If  she  is  happy  in  her 
desert  home,  if  she  appreciates  her  surroundings,  takes 
a  delight  in  the  day  and  pride  in  her  work,  she  will  in¬ 
voluntarily  weave  it  into  her  basket. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  effort  of  every  white  per¬ 
son  should  be  to  raise  basketry  to  a  high  position  as  an 
art.  We  could  teach  the  Indian  women  what  a  beautiful 
accomplishment  it  is  to  make  a  basket  and  instil  into  them 
a  pride  in  their  work;  they  should  still  see  the  beauty  in 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  wavy  skyline  and  they  should 
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still  get  inspiration  from  the  long,  flat  reaches  of  the  land 
where  their  ancestors  spent  their  days.  We  should  not 
let  this  great  art  die,  if  appreciation  and  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  will  keep  it  alive.  The  little  eight  year  old  Navajo 
girl  that  Fred  Harvey  has  in  his  work  room  at  Albuquer¬ 
que,  weaving  beautiful  original  patterns,  Nampeyo  upon 
her  high  mesa  in  Hopi  land,  Lena  Mesquerre  in  her  pride 
down  in  the  Maricopa  desert,  Katherine  Nish  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gila,  these  primitive  women  and  others  of 
their  kind  are  probably  the  greatest  natural  artists  in  the 


Fig.  127.  Basket  Made  by  a  Little  Girl. 


world  today.  They  know  how  to  put  down  the  spell  of 
the  desert,  to  put  it  down  in  the  language  of  Monet  and 
Mesonnier,  the  language  of  Frederick  Remington  and 
Thomas  Moran. 

Commercialism  never  developed  an  art,  and  a  high 
money  value  placed  upon  a  basket  will  do  little  to  improve 
the  quality.  This  will  be  the  hardest  lesson  to  teach  these 
talented  women,  that  is,  not  to  see  dollars  and  cents  in 
their  art. 

While  there  are  many  exceptions,  most  of  the  weavers 
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of  the  present  day  are  products  of  the  old  school.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  in  the  olden  times,  when  the  Pima  women 
did  not  make  baskets  to  sell,  they  were  immensely  proud 
of  their  handiwork  and  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
accomplishment.  This  was  the  incentive  that  has  brought 
basketry  to  its  present  standard.  Furthermore  I  learned 
that  before  the  Pima  girl  married  she  was  expected  to 
know  how  to  weave  a  basket ;  public  sentiment  demanded 
it,  and  it  was  much  to  her  discredit  if  she  could  not  do 


Fig.  12S.  Basket  Made  by  a  Little  Girl. 


it.  She  would  be  in  the  class  which  we  now  call  uncul¬ 
tured,  and  unacceptable  to  her  husband's  parents  if  she 
failed  in  this  duty.  One  can  imagine  what  a  great  stimu¬ 
lus  this  would  be  in  the  development  of  any  art.  At  the 
proper  time  all  Pima  girls  were  taken  by  their  mother  or 
by  some  good  basket  maker  and  taught  the  art  of  weav¬ 
ing;  as  a  matter  of  course  all  the  girls  did  not  develop 
into  great  basket  makes,  but  many  great  basket  makers 
were  developed  by  this  method.  This  stimulus  has  been 
removed  as  the  Pima;  girls  are  now  taken  away  to  school 
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at  the  very  time  that  they  should  be  learning  the  art  of 
basketry  from  their  mothers. 

A  short  time  ago  I  showed  some  of  my  prized  baskets 
to  a  young  Pima  woman  of  more  than  average  intelli¬ 
gence.  She  said  “Pretty”,  and  when  I  asked  her  if  she 
could  weave  baskets  like  these  she  said  “No,  I  go  off  to 
school.”  This  is  the  characteristic  reply  ot  many  Indian 
women,  which  seems  to  justify  them  in  not  knowing  how 
to  weave  baskets  of  their  forefathers. 

Talent  is  born  in  an  individual  and  it  is  in  childhood 
that  it  usually  is  either  developed  or  crushed.  In  a  few 
cases,  however,  talent  is  so  pronounced  that  it  cannot  be 
crushed  and  these  exceptions  are  the  only  basket  makers 
that  we  now  have  among  the  younger  generation.  They 
are  artists  in  spite  of  an  education,  they  learn  basketry 
during  the  summer,  when  ordinarily  no  weaving  is  done. 
Katherine  Nish,  Nellie  Preston,  Manuella  Thomas,  Maud 
Davis  and  Emma  Newman  are  striking  examples  of  this 
type. 

Whatever  is  done  in  teaching  basketry  must  be  done 
with  the  child.  The  Indian  child,  especially  the  little  girl, 
is  born  talented,  she  can  draw  and  she  can  paint  and  she 
can  use  her  hands  in  a  way  that  few  white  children  can. 
She  is  interested,  respectful  and  attentive,  and  can  easily 
be  appealed  to.  I  am  intensely  interested  in  the  Indian 
child,  in  the  bashful  little  squaw  with  the  blue  calico  dress 
on,  who  would  rather  sit  down  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Gila  with  her  feet  in  the  mud  than  to  go  to  a  reception 
at  the  White  House,  for  within  her  lies  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  accumulated  talent  of  the  ages.  I 
long  to  take  these  little  Pima  girls,  these  miniature  little 
basket  makers,  whom  I  can  now  see  sitting  among  the 
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arrow  weed  down  in  the  aroyo,  and  teach  them  to  plant 
a  garden,  to  raise  lots  of  teparies  and  big  squashes,  and 
to  make  good  corn  bread.  I  long  to  have  the  authority 
and  'means  to  employ  the  best  weavers,  the  best  basket 
makers  and  the  best  pottery  makers  of  the  different  tribes 
to  go  around  among  them  and  teach  them  these  fine  arts. 
This  is  the  course  of  study  I  should  outline.  Lena  Mes- 
querre  would  be  the  dean  of  my  faculty  and  old  Mary 
Juana  would  have  a  Ford  and  a  chauffer  at  her  disposal.  I 
would  have  basket  clubs  and  pottery  bees,  and  I  would  do 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  encourage  competition  and 
interest  in  these  fine  arts  among  the  younger  generation. 

Making  a  basket,  to  many  little  Pima  girls,  comes  as 

naturally  as  building  a  dam 
does  to  a  little  beaver.  The 
little  girls  are  fond  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum  and  candy,  and  even 
while  tiny  tots  they  often 
make  little  baskets  and  carry 
them  to  the  nearest  store  and 
trade  them  for  these  luxuries, 
see  figs.  126,  127  and  128,  but, 
only  in  exceptional  cases  does 
their  talent  get  any  further 
than  these  baby  efforts. 

I  think  that  the  Pima  girls 
should  not  only  be  taught  bas¬ 
ketry  but  that  they  should 
have  an  art  school  of  their 
own,  not  managed,  however, 
along  orthodox  lines.  What  could  be  more  ideal  than  a 
gallery  and  school  of  Indian  art,  with  some  competent 
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white  person  acting  the  role  of  the  board  of  regents. 
The  Indians  would  do  the  rest.  I  know  what  the  Indian 
women  want  by  the  way  they  come  to  my  house  and  ad¬ 
mire  my  baskets.  Many  times  have  I  planned  such  a 
home  for  Indian  art.  It  should  be  built  of  adobe,  with 
one  big  room,  dirt  floor,  dirt  roof  and  Indian  like,  and 
surrounded  by  a  mesquite  fence.  Here  would  be  the 
place  where  every  Indian  woman  could  sell  her  handi¬ 
work  and  at  a  good  price;  here  would  be  upon  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  best  specimens  of  basketry  and  other  Indian  art 
that  could  be  obtained;  here  would  be  represented  in  a 
display  the  work  of  every  basket  maker  upon  the  reser¬ 
vation, — her  best  work,  with  her  name  upon  it.  The  In¬ 
dian  women  will  all  come,  and  come  often,  to  see  such  a 
display,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  and  they  will  vie 
with  each  other  for  places  of  honor. 

In  this  home  of  Indian  art  I  would  mobilize  the  best 
talent  in  Pimeria,  upon  the 
dirt  floor  in  winter  and  out 
under  a  vatha  in  summer,  I 
would  have  my  school  of  bas¬ 
ketry,  the  primary  class  with 
dainty  Nellie  Preston  as  a 
teacher.  What  a  delight  it 
would  be  for  the  little  Pima 
girls  to  get  away  from  their 
lessons  in  literature  and  civics 
and  be  able  to  use  their  hands 
in  their  natural  art.  There  8  by  Gondoi0ria. 
would  be  a  roll  of  honor,  too, 

the  little  girl  who  excelled  in  basketry  would  have  her 
picture  made,  she  would  have  her  handiwork  placed  upon 
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exhibition,  and  she  would  be  held  up  as  quite  an  import¬ 
ant  person  in  the  community.  As  the  little  girls  advance 
in  their  art  they  would  be  turned  over  to  other  teachers, 
and  a  thorough  course  in  Indian  art  could  be  carried  on, 
if  necessary,  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  their 
regular  course  of  study  in  school.  If  some  scheme  like 
this  will  not  elevate  art  among  the  Pimas,  I  am  ready  to 
give  it  up. 

Some  time  ago,  I  understand,  an  abortive  attempt  was 
made  to  teach  the  Pima  girls  basketry  in  the  schools  and 
this  may  be  cited  as  an  argument  against  any  such  another 
effort.  I  do  not  know  who  tried  to  do  the  teaching,  but 
I  am  sure  that  it  was  not  old  Mary  Juana.  All  Pima 
girls  cannot  be  taught  basketry  any  more  than  all  white 
girls  can  be  taught  to  play  thej  piano.  This  is  true  of  all 
art,  basketry  is  an  inborn  talent.  There  is  always  a  great 
deal  of  inspiration  in  a  good  teacher,  but'  the  Indian  does 
not  rush  for  knowledge  like  a  flock  of  hungry  chickens 
for  a  handful  of  corn.  Teaching  basketry  in  easy  stages 
with  raffia  and  other  orthodox  materials,  out  of  an  in¬ 
struction  book,  does  not  appeal  to  the  Indian.  He  is  a 
man  of  too  much  originality  and  ingenuity.  You  cannot 
teach  the  Indian  anything  unless  you  first  realize  that  he 
has  a  great  many  things  that  he  can  teach  you. 

The  Indian  does  not  take  to  our  ideas  of  education, 
and  why  should  he?  It  is  just  as  absurd  to  expect  him 
to  strive  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  litera¬ 
ture  and  civics,  as  it  is  to  expect  an  Eastener  to  study 
how  to  trail  an  antelope  or  to  set  a  gopher  trap.  The 
value  of  an  education  should  be  based  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  one  has,  and  assuming  such 
a  basis  the  average  ten-year  old  Indian  child  probably 
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knows  more  things  that  are  useful  to  him  in  his  every 
day  life  than  the  average  graduate  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  is  therefore  the  better  educated  of  the  two. 

In  our  educational  system  and  in  our  uplift  work,  the 
Indian  child  has  a  point  of  view  that  few  who  have  not 
worked  among  them  fully  appreciate.  Poor  little  fellow, 
he  has  been  overtaken  by  a  civilization  that  he  is  ill 
adapted  to  assimilate.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
children  feel  when  they  are  brought  into  the  school  room. 
If  it  were  not  so  pathetic  and  fraught  with  such  grave 
consequences  it  would  often  be  ridiculous.  Picture  a 
delicate  little  white  woman,  who  probably  came  out  to  the 
desert  because  she  had  weak  lungs,  standing  up  before  a 
half  hundred  Indian  children,  little  brown  pine  knots, 
who  could  do  without  water  for  a  week  and  not  complain, 
or  who  could  run  twenty  miles  without  showing  signs  of 
fatigue,  and,  after  the  opening  exercises  teaching  them 
physical  culture.  The  little  pine  knots  are  silent  as 
sphynxes  and  do  what  they  are  told  to  do  like  automa¬ 
tons.  But  what  impression  does  it  make  upon  the  Indian? 
After  the  calisthenics,  he  sits  up  stiffly  and  watches  his 
teacher  follow  her  plan  book  in  her  effort  to  teach  him 
square  root  or  something  about  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
or  the  sentiment  in  Scott  and  Browning,  or  in  her  effort 
to  develop  his  powers  of  observation.  He  already  knows 
all  the  geography  and  history  that  he  wants  to  know,  his 
power  of  observation  is  marvelous  and  his  natural  sense 
of  mathematics  is  superb.  He  can  follow  the  week-old 
antelope  tracks,  he  knows  when  the  ma-kum  comes,  and 
he  can  set  a  gopher  trap  that  never  misses  a  catch;  he 
can  find  his  way  across  the  desert  in  the  darkest  night 
that  ever  settled  over  the  Gila  Valley  and  what  more 
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does  he  want?  His  thoughts  are  not  upon  his  work,  so 
he  sits  up  and  says  nothing, — he  is  thinking  about  the 
desert,  about  luscious  suhuaro  fruit,  about  roasted  quail 
and  pomegranate,  while  his  teacher  goes  through  her 
gymnastics  and  he  wonders  in  a  vague  kind  of  way  what 
is  the  matter  with  her.  The  shirt  that  has  been  issued  to 
him  is  too  tight  in  the  collar  and  his  shoes  wear  blisters 
on  his  heels,  the  air  of  the  school  room  feels  stuffy,  and 

he  longs  for  a  breath  from 
the  desert,  where  the  whirl¬ 
winds  stir  up  the  alkali,  and 
where  the  Gila  monster  wob¬ 
bles  out  of  sight  under  the 
creosote  bush.  He  longs  to 
sit  out  before  his  own  hut 
where  he  can  see  the  heat 
waves  dance  over  the  sands 
and  watch  the  glimmer  of  the 
mirages  throughout  the  long, 
hot  day,  and  in  the  evening  to 
roll  up  in  his  blanket  and  go 
to  sleep,  listening  to  the  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  coyote's  call  while 
the  sands  of  the  desert  grow 
cold.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he 
“goes  over  the  hill”  when  ever 
he  gets  a  chance,  away  from 
the  civilization  that  has  no  at¬ 
traction  for  him,  away  from 
the  bugle  calls  and  spring 
beds  and  bath  tubs  and  soap. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  plan  book  might  well  be 
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adapted  to  a  white  child  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  whose 
mother  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  and  whose  father  is  a 
professor  in  Harvard,  but  you  cannot  compare  the  Boston 
child,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  in¬ 
tellect,  to  a  child  of  the  desert,  who  knows  how  to  wrestle 
with  sand  storms,  to  fight  rattlesnakes,  and  to  hustle  for 
a  living  when  rations  are  short. 

There  is  one  promising  sign  among  the  Indians  at 
school,  probably  ninety-nine  percent  of  them  are  homesick, 
homesick  for  their  desert  huts,  homesick  for  their  dirt 
floors  and  their  metates. 

The  aim  of  our  present  system  of  Indian  education  is 
to  make  him  like  ourselves,  which  necessitates  turning 
him  away  from  his  simlpicity  and  from  his  natural  talents. 
We  are  preaching  the  simple  life  to  each  other  and  at 
the  same  time  doing  all  we  can  to  destroy  the  simplicity 
of  the  Indian. 

In  the  prolonged  discussions  as  to  what  the  white  man 
owes  the  Indian  or  what  he  has  taken  from  the  Indian, 
one  thing  is  nearly  always  forgotten.  The  white  man  has 
taken  from  him  his  greatest  possession,  his  civilization. 
The  Pima  Indian  was  no  barbarian  upon  the  advent  of 
the  white  man,  he  was  in  a  defnite  state  of  development, 
just  as  much  so  as  the  white  man  is  now.  We  have  taken 
his  civilization  from  him  when  we  should  have  helped 
him  along  in  his  development.  If  there  is  a  duty  that 
the  white  man  now  owes  the  Indian  it  is  in  elevating  him 
along  the  line  to  which  he  is  best  adapted.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  begin  teaching  him  to  do  better  with  the  things 
that  he  has  already  on  hand  and  to  encourage  him  in  his 
art. 

The  Indian  has  been  knocked  out  of  his  place  in  line. 
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It  is  true  that  he  was  probably  near  the  foot  if  measured 
by  the  white  man’s  standard,  but  it  was  his  place  just  the 
same.  He  had  reached  this  place  by  his  own  efforts,  and 
one  thing  is  certain,  no  white  man’s  efforts  will  ever 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  line.  Elevating  a  race  must 
be  accomplished  by  easy  stages,  it  must  come  about  by 
voluntary  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  individual,  it  will 
never  be  accomplishd  by  drastic  measures. 

I  would  not  withhold  from  the  Indian  any  of  the  good 
influences  of  civilization;  on  the  contrary  I  would  make 
available  to  him  all  the  good  that  he  is  capable  of  assimi¬ 
lating,  but  I  would  certainly  cease  trying  to  force  an  un¬ 
natural  civilization  upon  him.  If  he  will  not  assimilate 
the  good  that  is  in  our  culture  by  example,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  learn  it.  The  march  of  civilization  is  bound 
to  continue,  and  it  must  necessarily  affect  the  Indian,  but 
it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  assume  that  he  can  keep 
up  with  the  times  and  still  be  an  Indian.  I  should  let  him 
alone  in  his  civilization,  in  his  traditions,  in  his  language, 
in  his  war  paint  and  in  his  ceremonial  dances.  I  would 
hold  up  the  best  dancer  as  a  hero  rather  than  try  to  stamp 
out  the  custom  as  we  put  out  a  prairie  fire.  I  have  an  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  Indian  who  clings  to  his  customs  and 
to  his  traditions,  for  the  Indian  who  “carries  his  grudge” 
and  who  “goes  over  the  hill”  whenever  he  gets  a  chance. 
There  is  nothing  interesting  in  the  made-over  Indian,  in 
the  Indian  doing  the  “goose  step”. 

His  is  a  vanishing  race,  so  let  him  round  out  his  civi¬ 
lization  while  we  work  out  ours.  Let  him  sit  out  before 
his  hut  like  old  Mary  Juana,  who  has  everything  that  life 
can  have — happiness,  and  who  makes  me  wish  that  I, 
too,  had  been  born  an  Indian.  Let  him  sit  there  through 
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the  long  day,  while  the  yellow  Gila  dries  up  under  the 
blistering  sun,  without  a  single  responsibility,  and  let  him 
sit-  and  watch  his  glorious  day  god  sink  like  a  glowing 
ball  among  the  suhuaros,  without  one  thought  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  This  is  Indian  uplift. 
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